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ABSTRACT 

The 11 articles in this issue of The Councilor focus 
on individualized social studies instruction. Nolan Armstrong reviews 
several stucn.es of individualized social studies programs and their 
fundamental assumptions, C. Frederick Risinger discusses some 
existing individualized programs and their implementation problems. 
Three suggestions for using individualized instruction with local 
resources are offered by Gerald Danzer, Linnea Ghilardi f and Theresa 
Kasprzycki. G. Galin Berrier offers suggestions for writing learning 
activity packets with performance objectives r while techniques for 
individualizing a primary grade social learning skills program are 
detailed by Kevin Swick. Richard Clark outlines the staffing, 
objectives, and content of an individualized hunanities program. 
William R, Heitzmann describes his individualized unit on 
Afro-American studies, Patrick O'Donnell and Robert Lang relate their 
individualization of social studies through literature, and Wilma 
Lund tells of her unit on communication. John McAteer writes of 
individualizing the preparation of social studies student teachers 
and Allen Kemmerer of providing a primary resource from which 
inservice teachers can implement secondary school projects. (KSM) 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION — PANACEA 
OR POSSIBILITY 



by Nolan Armstrong 

"In education^ unfortunately, there is a great furor about what- 
ever is announced as the latest trend, and the schools seem to careen 
erradically after each Pied Piper in turn. This giddy chase keeps 
them almost be\ond earshot of the researcher standing in his tiny, 
laboriously tamped patch of solid ground, crving in a pathetic voice 
Wait for me; Wait for me\"< ; > 

As one reviews the cunieuluin changes in social studies educa- 
tion, it appears that social .studies educators are guilty of this type 
of behavior also. As federal and state monies became available for 
special projects and or instructional materials, many educators 
were caught up in the innovative movement without an examination 
cf the assumptions, objectives, and or pertinent evaluative tech- 
niques underlying the change As one examines the behavior of 
State Offices of Education the s.nme charge may be applied. For 
example, the rru^ cmcnt toward behavioral objectives in teacher 
education,, the consumer economic education mandate, and the urge 
to individualize instruction may be positive benchmarks in the im- 
provement of instructional practices, but there are some serious 
questions to be answered before such approaches are mandated and 
before the desirable goals of these well-meaning directives can be 
fulfilled- 

The topic "individualized instruction 1 ' is of current interest to 
most educators as it is "in'\ But what are some of the assumptions 
underlying this movement; and where is the balance between the 
traditional role of the teacher and the use of the educational hard- 
ware associated with the new approach? Which students can bene- 
fit from individualizing instruction? What content and/or social 
studies objectives can best be facilitated by individualized instruc- 
tion 0 Are there certain skills, content, attitudes and other desirable 
objectives of social studies instruction that can be best attained in 
rorvindivi dualized instruction? 

A review of the literature concerning individualized instruction 
in all subject areas in grades seven through college seems to indi- 
cate no significant gain in cognitive achievement when compared 
to traditional instructional techniques Some of the positive spin-offs 
of Independent Studv wen- I) tn ri greater student respect for the in- 
structor along with 2) the students perceiving a nrcatei sense of 
closeness ti) each otrvr and lining tlv sublet better ,ln Another 
interesting facet of individualized in^t \ retimvil process wa^ the 
f»r<v»li»r Mi'drnt nrfulerni" achievement when structured h\ the 
teacher versus structuring hy the student ri2 » 5) 
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What factor appcius to be the single most important predictor 
of the ^indent's ;ibiht\ to profit r om individualized instruction? 

Some relevant studies include that of Congreve 1 " who reports 
that 36' v of the freshmen at the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School did not favor independent study, even though individuals 1 
cntical thinking ability as measured by the Watson Glaser Critical 
Thinkmr Appraisal instrument, significantly increased over that of 
individuals in traditional classes. 

Mar^amnes' 1,1 reports that non-intellectual factors such as 
initiative and self-discipline are the critical factors to successful 
independent study Britton ' reports that successful trial experience 
followed by G P. A were the better predictors of success in Indi- 
vidualized Leading programs ,and would seem to reinforce the posi- 
ts e self-concept variable Robert ,r,) found that high school seniors 
reno'ting a positive self-concept make greater uses of Individualized 
Learning situations than seniors with poor self-concepts Gehring (9) 
r< P'»rts that students who choose Individualized Instruction tend to 
sc i re high on the personality characteristic of dominance and low 
or abatement 

Cornell and Lodato ,M report that Mooney's Problem Checklist 
a\ emotional adjustment was a better predictor of success in inde- 
pendent study than a teacher's perception. Baskin's* 1 * study indi- 
cate^ thnt personality traits are more important than academic 
ability for successful independent study. Chickering r) reports that 
both personality factors and academic ability need to be considered 
when selecting individuals for independent study. 

One long term study of individual student characteristics as 
vauaHe> in individualized study which is of particular interest is 
that of Gropper and Kress (Ul They report on research concerning 
individuated instruction through pacing procedures Students were 
matched b\ I Q and achievement for the first of three experiments. 
The first experiment was to discover the effect of and efficiency of 
self-paced Distinction in independent study. Results showed that if 
students completed the programmed instruction rapidly, there was 
an increase in errors This was especially true for the slower stu- 
dent Surprisingly, the achievement pains as measured by pre and 
I ♦n-f, w«mo about ooual r or both the high and low T Q. student- 
The lower I Q students, who theoretically were to pace themselves 
. (vofdipi !o thin a! ilit\ . did do better than those low I Q. students 
v hf, inched thioup,h Tl was al' o discovered that some hieh ability 
students were inefficient learners in that they worked too slowly. 
The ro 1 nits of thi^.pha^ of the research led to the conclusion that 
self-pacing by students is ineffective for maximum achievement. 

The second pha^e of the project consisted of fived-paced pro- 
gi am mi id insir, I'tion in v hich the students were matched accord- 
mg to their demonstrated rate of work and n minimum degree of 
achievement as measured by tests. All of these subjects had been 
"qualified" as "good" students before they were accepted as sub- 
jects for this experiment. The researchers concluded that even 
amon£ academically inclined higher ability students having fast or 
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blow woik rate*, fixed-paced piugramminj; is supcnoi to seli-paca j 
in teims ot efieclhuu .s an 1 eliiciencN of mstiuction As a mat'er 
ol tact, highest abdu\ sell-pat e.i> who wuil.ud rapidly did not sere 
as a^ lmvoi ,til-iiit>, <iv\voi work mi* .-indents from thl> t^oeri- 

mental gioup that wtiiu paced This, implies the necessity tui even 
moie ii\ed-eaced pso. r.smmu 1 .}' tot "i;o(xr but lesser ability stu- 
dents to attain t ifectixa ne.-s ar/J elheiene\ ni instruction. 

The thud phase, m\ohma TV inst: action. con-Med ot a : tab- 
fixed pace of presentation wheie the tcaehei was to strive lor aii;h 
group achiowaienl tiuauph prompting and '■uMe<tsn^ ono s , which 
lakes time) The i« \s o« ciuhn irc.i a. d as the tempo iivi eased 
and when left uncorrected, resulted m a highci rate of achievement 
than when lime was taken to make collections 

The rosea rcheis made th»- followan ca nelusnn. tram their 
three-phase ic'caich piourt H Students seem to he able to woik at 
different iaU^ ol -peed an ! a snaadent's late may va/y in 

cafeicnt su!\'eii>. In nee, a-! a dents should be soocned to their 
achievement and pacv ! .iccoichng to then rate ot efficient work 
The s f ia!ent « [ love- al-"!»1\ e-u-n't m iM a watered-down course but 
a slowed-dawn course 2) More efficient p'a 'nrmamc will lesult 
from a fa* 1 a^ >• loi ' ; 1 vor ! : rate - tudt m:?. who ex-peri* need 
le*-- er:oi >t tV' \Mer Uanpo than slaw work rate students of 
eouhalent ac' . t » fiaent ahilr 1 fThe sh w work rate among the 
student* v a> atpibnad to t!v,n t<\nd:nt; speed, habit, or both). 
2j Sir.ce tlr» results indicate the v i:r« at or e'leciivencss of the fixed- 
pace nroL ■ *n°. it ^ams l^.cal to aavo n two-track curriculum — 
eric fin si v woik ia'0 students a"d -..re tor fast work rate students 
for each si ^<cct Tlvi^, e r "ecti%tm >s and officiary- ran be achieved 
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"onl<? aao rcachad. Thus, the professional role of the teacher en- 
aunr-as^- that of a diagnostician and prescribor in order to intelli- 
"entlv jndividuah70 The student benefits from greater sttuVnt- 
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oriented instiuction ,as he achieu^ specified goals for his giade 
level One* thi^ level is achieved he iespimds to the pay-oif of eat- 
er choice in the content to he studied or the .academic area to be 
studied 

In order to ikvelup t lie students' cognitive skills, instruction is 
based upon Oa ;ne\s model of t\pes of leatmna This model requires 
the teachers to have specific insti actional objectives in the content 
realm firmly in mind, <,md pi wood m Questioning strategies from 
the simple to complex de\elopmont of relevant concepts. 

The other major ta^k of the teacher is to provide a varied learn- 
ing ninironment "/hich provides pacing and tasks at levels appro- 
priate to the students* abilitv and nature and through which the 
student > can ha\e success expei icnecs to facilitate students positive 
self-con cents. <-ense of ro^non Ability . and attitudes and values fa- 
vorable to ^recess in independent m-school or' beyond-school learn- 
ing Although tli is is a hig tast:, it is \b* rolo of the professional so- 
cial c tidies tear her and a commitment which he or she will en- 
Ibi'Mn t ; ('i!h accent in his class, school and community. 

FOOTNOTES 
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XXXII. September. 196-1. pp 313-315 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: PROCEED 
WITH CAUTION 



by C. Frederick Rislnser 

Individualized Instruction is the latest in a long series of "inno- 
vations" or trends to emerge as the number one topic at social 

studies conferences and in the professional literature As usual, a 
major innovation knows no disciplinary boundaries,* and various 
formats of individualized instruction are being studied and imple- 
mented throughout the curricula at all educational levels. Actually, 
individualized instruction, in one form or another, has been more 
frequently utilized in the past by our science, math, or business 
education colleagues than by social studies educators. 

In the elementary schools, various formats of individualized 
instruction have been packaged and their impact has been felt na- 
tionally. Individually Guided Education (ICE), Individually Pre- 
scribed Instruction (IPI), and The Wcstinqhouee Program for 
Learning in Accordance With Needs (PLAN) program have been 
implemented into hundreds of schools across the country with vari- 
ous degrees of success. The November 1973 issue of Phi Delta Kap- 
pan contains an analysis and comparison of these three programs 
by Ronald E Hull. Each has its strong points and should be ex- 
amined by teachers and administrators concerned with individual- 
izing education at the elementary level (Project PLAN can also be 
utilised at the secondary level.) 

Generally, the rnethod of individualizing instruction at the jun- 
ior high and senior high levels is to create learning "packets" or 
"modules" which allow students and teachers to break free of the 
lockrtep approach that has typified social studies education for so 
long. These packets are called by various names including LAPs 
(Learning Activity Packets), ILPs (Individualized Learning Pack- 
ages), and SPALMs (Self-Paced Activity Learning Modules). Al- 
though each has unique characteristics defending upon the school 
in which it was developed and the skills of the teacher who prepared 
it. there is frequently a somewhat standard format. Each module 
oi packet will contain (1) a statement of introduction and rationale; 
(2) specific learning objectives stated in generally behavioral or 
performance terms; (3) a pretest to determine the skills and knowl- 
edge possessed by each^ulfenTprior to beginning the packet; (4) 
learning activities specifically designed to meet the objectives; (5) 
a formative test or self-test 'to help the student determine his 'her 
progress; and (6) a final or summative test which generally mir- 
rors the learning objectives and serves as the T?rimc evaluative tool 
for both student and teacher In addition ^o these components, in- 
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Indiana University, Bloomington. Indiana. 
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dividuali/.cd Icutiinr packages may contain n \a!ue statement, a 
list of affect i\e objectives, alternative learning activities that pro- 
vide choices tor the student within each package, and a final section 
colled "quest", "in-depth study", in something similar. This last 
facet en can miles self-initiated,, in-depth study of some topic general- 
ly associated Willi the packet. These activities could he termed 
"enrichment" ■ inee they f;oquontl\ call upon the student to progress 
tar hoyi rid the minimum competencies called for in the packet. 

There arc se-eial reasons for the tremendous interest in indi- 
videelh rr * nWuctiui bi in u shown by social studies teachers. The 
concert H el -i «i • (' instruction whereby each student is able to 
prorn-ss at n ra'c < unmensurat'j with hia ability has been a jjoal of 
odi". t'»i • f"; on *'\in a c ntury The move toward "humanizing" 
p ' h m -onah a;p " \» " schools nrmide- additional support for de- 
partment^ and indi\;huds dissatisfied with the loekstep apnroach 
which 1*4 ^till the pu dominant formal in American education The 
•win dcM'T^ to l» • m< r° U'lc\ant nnd to increase student motivation 
in the social studio, give additional impetus to the movement. 

Today, scores 0 i vcondary schools throughout Illinois and the 
p; Mnn a r ^ r^phM':::^ individualized inst action and a<e writing 
"pack 'J ' of nspi e ional aciviti'.. which will, hopefully, fulfill 
tiic »*imhai « i.m di4'sc e\pt'ct,tliun^ montioa d above. Some schools 

\ in Illin. N. such as Qmii.-v Hi 'h Th I/ n »\' , n llb'h School, and Ridf»e- 
whii! IPrh Si'!, I- ! 'Xo-rid n) n.*' e.t'T:* -coloring or net wall v im- 
;l(°noptin> a *.'h ( nl-v idr proe, \ in o' me* i !unli."vl inspection. In 

hn.'W otheis. snci.d studios depai talents aie busy bre dung down 
♦heir t° 1 1 ,i " i nto nvu'.'..'^ n^o^ai'Os and. with hooks by 
i\Ta"or, Pophnni. and others in hand, wntir.n behavioinl objectives, 
c :ui do\eloning learning activities 

As a fnrm ,, r high school department chairman and now as a 
f^ewide con^.dt ant, my ceneia! poi.-cHIons o! the program are 
p > iti „\ V'b^a int^*< nc7;r^rih"h\ cunmi! '"\\ teaeheis ski-led in 
>\.e\nec I'H'M.i' «ti''n arid hdivjdiudi/f d i» i e 4 ie?\ Inn < r oaN of the 
p o' 1 t \<°. a»e fi 'juenth- realised Sh:'\ nl a't'.u.'es town id social 
-lijii'o. s*' ,1 » )j ;,pldcwmonl i u IK c\j ime <>vo H^-,' as 
*»-iih m.r-\ t^a t i»w 'Vatiops. >rch . * am teaching, t! . pudry 
:,i J, an' 'l^iMc sch« '"ulir 1 . nvov. '' ichoi s vUid -e'unK ai^pt 
■i ^ o »a»n 1 : v »ut tiw cs-s «ntial -\ i"d i^scarcs ncc*^' »rv to 
;.rV' («; i»ri. 'orientation 

So »s \. l h 1 f\ i ^rdi'^'d in truetion Sch"^ which have initint- 
. \" r'a-t i. 1 ,v * ^h linv 1 ha ! !o i^f't.it 1 «>m th r i postmen - Mc * ^ 

.•*'.»:«.>n f < i. 1 ^'ud'-nt^. parc M *^. >rr 1 t* '»c^< rs K ee < m> ; • j 1 .rj 
y i.::t :nt- - ^ dunbe.! for v loo* •-•r«^ f t'^n ph,na:\tc! a lc 
1 -a ir r.. ,M n-* • .vie ■'•vl.vu ui i.i -i er, Iv t se did the num- 
i <, 19 \<- t " 1 " r an* 1 the prohh ni nf what In ^h) about 1 o 4 h th° 
" ;;v * 1 • j „ :>l.'1v or !at" rd 'vl a uw m-I rf f»'i stiation- to 
i • * da'* sop v "f ! ! v old ones. 

M"st » J the \h f r i<* dlies> eneoi ij'U* r».| \»i 4 h 'r.dividpali/e' 1 jjnI fic- 
tion pack t^ ;m< procedural or logistical and can be overcome hv 
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creative and flexible I'ducatois. Two issues, however, must be met 
head on if individualized study packets are to fulfill their promise. 

First of all, objectives must rise above the lower cognitive 
levels. The obsess ion "with quantitative measurement and measuring 
achievement frequently encourages teachers to write objectives 
which seldom ask the students to do much more than recall facts, 
list factors, and summarize material. This is unfortunate, since 
ample materials exist to assist teachers preparing instructional 
packets in writing objectives and designing activities at higher cog- 
nitive levels Unless this is accomplished, the learning packets will 
be more boring to both student and teacher than the old "read 20 
pages and do the odd questions at the back" approach. 

Second, communication and interaction between student and/ 
teacher and among students is absolutely essential for the social/ 
studies. If controversial issues and societal dilemmas are not definedl 
and analyzed, and if hypothetical solutions are not made, discussed, 
challenged, and defended, then social studies educators will have 
abdicated one of their most important duties. 

Several schools have devised ways to encounter these twin 
dilemmas. At Lake Park High School in suburban Roselle, Illinois, 
the social studies department has developed one method. It is not 
one that can be accomplished once a week after school or in a two 
week summer workshop, but it seems to have possibilities for long- 
term success Beginning in 1970, the social studies department at 
Lake Park embarked on a program of self-assessment and improve- 
ment that eventually led to two six week summer workshops de- 
signed to end repetition in the curriculum, develop a coordinated 
sequence of social studies Concepts and generalizations, and estab- 
lish a program of process and skill objectives. By 1972-73, each 
course was divided into units which listed specific cognitive and 
process objectives stated (generally) in performance terms. The 
progression to a program of individualized packages became simply 
one more step in a series of logical, sequential events. The science 
departments' success and national acclaim in individualizing their 
program provided both a stimulus and a model of experience from 
which to gain Valuable knowledge. In Marqh, 1973, the department 
submitted a Title III proposal for funding to continue the project, 
uhich had been supported by loaal funds until this time. The pro- 
posal was approved for a three-year peridti -beginning July 1, 1973. 
Although it is likely that progress would h?ve continued, it is doubt- 
ful that similar resources of time, money, and personnel could even 
have been marshalled. 

The Lake Park plan is similar to the model described in the 
earlier section of this article Each packet contains a few well-de- 
fined objectives and learning activities designed to help students 
meet_thenu Paraprofessionals assist in preparing and distributing 
the packets and in the record-keeping that is so essential to the 
success of the program. 

The Lake Park staff has made a concerted effort to write ob- 
jectives at the hiffter cognitive levels. In one experimental unit 
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dealing with the American Revolution, students are asked to syn- 
thesize political motivations of historical characterc by examining 
their environment and societal experiences. In another, dealing with 
anthropology, students analyze a hypothetical environment and then 
'develop strategies essential for survival in that environment. Addi- 
tionally, the Lake Park Plan requires frequent seminars, debates, 
and other discussions as integral facets of the learning experience. 
As studonts compiete onr> part of the packet, they sign up for a 
seminar which will be arranged when the appropriate number of 
students have reached that point. In this way, essential communica- 
tion skills and interest-building discussions are not eliminated from 
the curriculum. 

Individualized learning packages comprise only one way of 
meeting the needs of all students, In social studies education, indi- 
vidualizing cannot be allowed to mean depersonalizing. The Lake 
Park Plan is still in its first year of operation and the staff is learn- 
ing more and more each day, Early results show increased learner 
interest, student achievement, and faculty morale. Other Illinois 
schools have experienced similar results, Hopefully, social studies 
teachers will examine various models of instructional design to gain 
from these prior experiences 
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INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION WITH LOCAL RESOURCES: 
THREE SUGGESTIONS 
by 

Gerald A. Danzer 
Linnea Ghilardi 
TVresa Kasprzycki 

One of the major functions of the social studies is to help stu- 
dents acquire a sense oi' time and place. History tends to be a dead 
subject until one places one's self in the procession through time; 
geography leans toward dullness until one recognizes the spatial 
dimension to one's own existeMce;, ctnd we may proceed through the 
other disciplines with a similai refrain. The point is a truism. Until 
a student perceives the concerns of the social studies impinging on 
his own life, he will he getting what some call a schooling rather 
than an education. 

A basic problem in customizing the social studies for each lo- i 
cality (indeed, for each individual) is that most of our curricular 
materials are designed for an °xpanded market. They focus on 
national developments and general trends v using specific examples, 
only for illustration or enumeration. Teachers planning to individ- 
ualize instruction have a golden opportunity to connect the general 
conclusions of the textbook with the specific situation of the local 
community. The idea, of course^ is not new. Using the immediate 
locality as a springboard to the wider world is as old as instruction 
in the social studies. Nineteenth-century manuals on teaching usually 
had a chapter or two on this very topic. Recently, however, the 
emphasis has been on comprehensive curriculum projects, materi- 
als with widespread appeal, and contributions with national visi- 
bility. Social studies teachers in the United States do not have a full- 
length manual on teaching local history in print. Their colleagues 
in Great Britain, by contrast, have a half dozen It seems that^ 
American educators have more to learn when crossing the Atlantic 
than visiting Summerhill. 

ILLINOIS: A HISTORY OF THE PRAIRIE STATE 

As far as I know, the last comprehensive manual on Illinois 
history for teachers and students was compiled by Paul M. Angle 
and Richard L. Beyer in 1941. The helpful pamphlets by Olive 
Foster, William L. Burton and Victor Hicken have helped to bridge 
the gap, but the need for an updated Handbook of Illinois History 
remains. 1 This situation reflects a long period of neglect of Illinois 
state history by writers for the general public. Although The Cen- 
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tennial History of Illinois, publi-hed in five volumes in 1^8-1920, 
was a classic statu history and pnmdcd a model lor othei states to 
follow, it stimulated the production of only one general history of 
(he .late, Theodore Calvin Pease's The Story of Illinois (1925). " 

After 47 yca:s t he situation has finally been redressed with the 
appe arance ol Robert P Howard's Illinois: A History of the Prairie 
State ($10 05. Grand Rapids William B Eerdmans. IH72). Compre- 
hensive in scope, balanced in coverage, thoughtfully organized, 
niceh naced, and quite readable for the average high school stu- 
dent, this one-volume account will be a boon for teachers and stu- 
dents alike Instructors will do well to think of it as ,a compendium 
of suggestions for individual student projects and assignments. For 
example, th»« book contains a threc-pa<;e discussion of early auto- 
mobiles maniifi'cturod in Illinois, a brief section on the state's mis- 
foitiuu- with state-owned internal improvements, a chapter en- 
titled "Almost A Slave State," .as well as brief sketches of the ca- 
reer- ol Klnah Lovcjoy, John Peter Altgeld, Jane Adams, Frank 
Lowdcn, Al Capone, Adlai E Stevenson, and a host of others. The 
narrative pioceeds from the beginning with 'Thank God for 
Glaciers" to the contemporary situation- "The Constitution of 1970." 
Although the general organization is chronological, the chapters 
often tend to be topical "Preachers, Presses, and Abolitionists." 
"The Working Man Organizes," "The Great Depression." 

Robert P. Howard is a veteran political reporter and a devotee 
of Illinois history. In his attempt to compile a comprehensive ac- 
count, he has understandably sketched many topics only in brief 
outline. The Indian, it seems to me, is given cursory treatment. 
Put, and this is an essential point for the book's use in the schools, 
almost every pai^e carries footnotes discussing the relevant second- 
ary literature In addition, there is a twenty-five page bibliography 
which school librarians will peruse to great profit. The publishers 
have supplied a rather extensive index, a brief chronology, a scat- 
tering of illustintions and a score of helpful maps The latter are 
especially well adaoted for instructional purposes because they deal 
with nnlv one topic at a time and are drawn in bold, simnle fashion. 
Unfortunately, the last man portrays the area burned in the Chicago 
Fire of 1871. The following century is, alas,, uncharted' The lack of 
a General rmn of Illinois shown. 7 counties and principal towns is a 
regrettable shortcoming. 

A more serious fhw is the tone of the work which announces 
that it will recount "the struggles and accomplishments of the men 
and women who settled and civilized Illinois" and explains "why 
Illinois inevitably becarno one of the greatest of th^ American 
states" (p xxi ii) As mentioned above, the Indians are neglected 
and. as the reader might guess,^ minorities have grounds for com- 
plaint Fortunately, this type of rhetoric is largely confined to the 
introduction and the innocuous conclusion: "The roster of heroes 
is long, with hundreds providing inspiration for the generations to 
come,, in confidence that the story of Illinois has just begun and that 
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the Pianie State will mntinur to undeigu gieat changes, whatever, 
they might be *' (p 570) 

Howard's stuch is in no sense an interpretive e^say 01 a philo- 
sophical discussion, it is an outline, a synthesis, and a i*uide to 
furthoi -Uuh . As suca it iVill earn an honored place on the social 
studies teacher's bookshcli and in the school libraries 

Tin* \ illume pro\ ides sp: mgboai ds ioi student projects, places 
to begin rather than a plac » to tinish. It aflords background ma- 
terials ioi student papeis. reconstructions, tapes, films, into; views, 
collections, photomaphic o«sa\ s. and cieative writing projects. The 
loHowini, examples oi e eative writing provide some suggestions 
in this direction Both have been prepared in a Colloquium on the 
Teaching of History and Related Disciplines offered each quarter 
at the University oi Illinois at Chicago Circle. Linnea Ghilardi's free 
verse poem is meant to be illustrated with slides and or films. It 
may be used by students as the script for an audio-visual project; 
or v hopefully, it will encourage the writing of additional scripts for 
similar projects b\ other classes The "Reflections" by Teresa 
Kasprzcki not only provide a sense of place and a mood of the city, 
but become .m themselves a significant commentary on our civili- 
sation 
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CHICAGO: CITY OF CONTRASTS 
by IJnnea Ghilardi 

whore Maishal Field clock ticks high above two million 
da\-after-Thanksgiving shoppers, and only Uncle Mistle- 
toe could put that finishing, touch on Christmas. 

where season- switch as quick as the landscape — from 
the slush nf State-and-Mddison January to the breeze of 
Belmont-!! arbour July. And through the year the Windy 
Cit\ blows and blusters and billows and blasts; Lake 
Michigan swallows Outer Drive and Edgowater Beach 
stands with an empty stare. 

city of worship, where Buddhist. Bahai, and Baptist rub 
shoulders and pray; where temples flood on Friday nir^ht, 
cathedrals hulfe on Sunday morn, and Christian Science 
testimonies arc heard at noon on Wednesdays 

citv nf work, where white collar and blue collar and 
starched collar punch clocks; where Andy Frains puncfi 
tickets, and teamsters punch each other. Commuter 
trains, parking lots, 9-to-5, happy hour, lunch with the 
girls, coffee break at 10, on Monday morn we start over 
again. 

cit\ <«f loarnim*, where the "best and the brightest" head 
for NU or UC, and the "bottom of the barrel" si<?n up at 
the Y. Computer programming, data processing, public 
relating, newspaper editing, nursing, doctorimr, horsing 
around RN, PhD, MD, MBA, DDS, DVM, BA and BS. 

city of entertainment, where a good time depends on only 
enough imagination to open the Sunday Tribune — and 
onlv enough monev to open a bank Second City, Lyric 
Opera, Ivanhoe, top-of-the-Rock; Shubert; Biggs, the 
Bakery, Burger King; Orchestra Hall. Auditorium, Arie 
Crown: Mister Kelly's, Don *h e Beachcomber, Gaslight, 
Playboy, the counter at Walgreen's, Sam's Bar and Grill 

city of contrasts, landscape of paradox 

one-time hog-butcher, past-time hobnobber, part-time 
huckster, hustler, and hack 

city of mammouth proportions, where Hancock dwarfs 
Prudential and Grant Park rivals Watergate 

convention center, Civic Centei, Bears' center, daily 
center for Mid-America's millions The Gold Coast, the 
RoJ'l-di/!»ors, the ditch-digcor*; the Loop Lakefront, 
Lincoln Pork, Leo Phillip, Larry Lujack, Flynn, Daley, 
and Coleman. 
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whore Kfvnhower runs east-west, Kennedy heads up 
north, and Dan Ryan keeps on truckin\ The wealth of 
the world huddles close to Chicago — Lake Forest, North- 
brook, Oakbrook, Kenihvorth — worth their weight in 
energy crises. 

a town with four i\rc<\i daily newspapers and a columnist 
who's a step-ahv»ad-uf-thc-Dale\ ; a town where Water 
Towers are more familiar than Watergates; where John 
Hancock is nv>rr than a signature; where the Gold Coast 
is inland and Rush Street is for relaxing. Where Marina 
City, like t'vo gjant corncobs, is the only reminder that 
this once was a hick town. 

with a world-renowned symphony that's as organized as 
General Motors and an Impressionist collection that 
really makes an impression. 

with shopping to dazzle every eye and pocketbook — from 
Kresr.e's on State Street, where a tennis ball goes for 39c, 
to Abercrombie's, where the rackets sell for half a grand. 

city of bums and boondoggles, brains, brass, and bril- 
liants; bunnies, bar-flies, bridegrooms and B-girls; 
bridge-builders, bridge-fitters, bridge-players, bridge- 
jumpers. 

city of is, and was, and will be; skyline of large and 
small, old and new, bright and dull v colorful and drab. 

something for all, and all for something — for the ever- 
changing heart of America and the ever-changing sky- 
line of man- 
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REFLECTIONS 

by Teresa Kasprzycki 



As I turned slowly and peried ulT hun the distance, the realiza- 
tion came to me that I was compl'-telv ;ilonr». I sensed motion near- 
by and perceived a multihued ohuc; whi/. by. It^came and went 
without even deigning to notice nv -»\istcno». thus underscoring my 
isolation. Its very passing, however, pusid a question: What was I 
doini^ here? The question seemed to han<^ in the air even after the 
fcym" hissed impersonally by. its hr.rd lines and smooth planes 
finally fading off into the grayish half-light in the distance 

This question nibbled cently at my mind as I ambled on, sur- 
veying my surrounding searching for impressions. The pulsating 
thrum in the air filled all the shadowy recesses of this inhuman 
place^ It was implacable, inescapable The sound seemed to be in- 
corporated, into the very fabric of my environment, mirrored visual-* 
ly in the grayish shapes regularly spaced in rows all the \vay to the 
horizon. Occasionakstaceato flickers -of fight and motion* served only ^ 
to remind me that I was the. only person here. 

A green haze pervaded the air and washed me in its glow. It 
seemed to transform my very cloihes and skin into something drab 
and squalid. Tne illumination was not uniform in intensity, but 
nearly so, and was not emanating from a single spot. Rather, it 
glared from a series of sources at regular intervals, strung out in 
dashed lines parallel to the rows. of gray shapes, sometimes hidden 
by them- There were no shadows — or, there were shadows only . . . # 

Visibility upward was limited to several feet by a derfse, dirty 
gray cover. In fact,< looking up was like looking down, with the ex- 
ception of the puddles of liquid at my feet that did not appear over- 
head. If everything were inverted, it would .hardly be noticeable. 

The landscape is static,* its immobility broken by no disturb- 
ance The occasional flickers and motions serve only to underline 
its unchanging uniformity. My passing here appears to make no dif- 
ference, leaves no traces, no "footsteps in 'the sand," transient as 
those may be, I am powerless here, unable to change anything. 
This is not a place for people. The barrenness, the unyielding hard- 
ness, the sharp, straight lines, the monotonous featurelessness and 
indifference all accent the fact that humans are superfluous here. 

So. what was I doing here 9 Nothing. I turned 'and walked back 
to my conveyance I entered I seemed more secure, now ^hjtt I had 
isolated myself from the isolation outside. Things seemed to"*fff much 
better now as I joined the other cars driving up the ramp into the 
sunshine, away from lower Wacker Drive — "The Emerald <Sty- M 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Olive S. Foster, Illinois: A Students' Guide to Localized History '(New York: Teacher* 
College Press. 1968). William I. Burton and Victor Hlcken. eds.. Studies in Illinois History 
(Macomb- Western Illinois University, 1966) 
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WRITING LKAKNING ACTIVITY PACKETS 
WITH PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

by G, Galin Berrier 

social studies teachers in Illume ha\e ben hearing a #reat deal 
JWtcl*\aboi}t the need to adapt theh teaching to some form of indi- 
viditalized instruction Thov are also bcine, asked — if the directives 
emanating from the O f : c«« nt tin* Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion are to' be taken «',h'i<ly to rr-th»nk tliei" teaching aims in 
terms of some l;ind o*' fcohaviornllv-statcd performance objectives 
Predictably, chis<?room t^n'chtrs pt'Un f spend that their profession- 
al preparation has left tVm ill-eqiiipoed to undertake such tasks, 
?nd (but in anv ca^ fhe r e :s littl" tim" in 1U »C tvpical teaching day 
!«u vc": ambition "n-' time-consuming endeavors 

- v V 

"One possible approach to :his problem is a summer workshop, 
such as the one I or" uu vd for Oi r :M United States History teachers 
from various hi^h schools m T(f,vn : ship Hich School District 214 dur- 
ing the last ?V"i) w^^-s of Jrnc. 1 fJvS We sr>c:?{ approximately one- 
half of our trne diuir:: *he V'-t f ou r r'ays o* the vorkshen learning 
"bow to write behave' iallv-st '> 1o d r 11 '''"''marco objectives bv vorking 
together (fr 'ouph I T p?i- 1 t!« ' '»':£ f n " o'* ''D^^i'Mi iiv Effective Instruc- 
tion" (available from C'lr'al Pi ( .eranvnc' Teaching, San Rafael. 
Gali'^rnia ' irjeh. v d di'Wpnt latmi* between cognitive 

objective? and •^ r ^c ,,, T f.^re'-fv^s, iui rstnndm*? and usine the 
mam ^omoon-m 4 . .-i m r * : o ,4 iv n ih^rovioral t° v m^, conditions, and 
vt^p ' ,y ( ic) ela ? r ie' t : r^ m obiec ,f r« e^ ' r - vl al, di^'d-ninaiion, 
: it' »-n"»*'^r perfo mance*. : n 1 ^v t " ,, i:i<' r 1 r fr "^on teMs The :emain- 
de" (. no: time v ( v so<»nt working. 1 1 h individually and tor ethe^, 
on L^rr'me Art in* v Pack^'s 

A Lr^rnine A'*:\ ; fv pp" J, ot or LAP -- is 4, a self-contained 
v ct ? " ♦o"i r, liin^-lee» , pi , i'* nat'^io 1 " dos >mrd 4 n t^ach 'a ^in"]" concept 
or id'^ aad is Mprrt'irci . ^* in ^b'al ;ir rl independent e q o in a 
continue 1 r>!oOi( : ch"i 1 oroi^em"" 0 - LA n - em'cred rn such 
tonics as f»v » smooch, :r-tol "me* ""]*": -1 - :sm 'Hon* " nrd o^-^.n- 
rirn, f v e S >uth -r <* ,v, o i r\> o- mir'eit*/" fh < infh'rnr° o r "oo^rp- 
rhv Am* 4 ica" c f •! ' ' *rt :-"d ration e'*o;vf the 

PI'n^i: Tndinn^, . H I',,'**- 1 i in / jnv :f mi h' f o-v o\/n T.AP. 

lO'ircn^d rol ,f K'al cf 1 '" * - vr ' - ••-i r, d to ?n° 4/4 b ri < t;rn'^*- 
4 oo!C in th ^he ^ ■ • o<* Vj-c " 4 ' ' 

All ofoi:rl *' TX sb'-r'T 1 i K ■ ^, * l ia ri <r- t ^-^ (1) «*.,vonr>nt 
. • \^ v-ysw c>^^ i"' ' > b-"f"( "n« fn i"""^! c li'l r ^ 

^e l^^mance nl n ' v< ''J^ , n t' 1 1 a :c of 'e<- r» n s or 

»?r'jrn»n' T stra!°''' - " '"^ e ~)ns*-'< ,'f>i a^ o!' 4 w)o r ?l "o*'^t ac- 
4 ;\ t' " for more 1 o Mv-mn*n ai'V ^VirUnf : an rvalvptir n f^rm 
•tn nhich to obt rn '.'Md^nt ^eed-b to 1 ' "l order 4 o revise and im- 



(; r:\T.IN BAKRIEK h'd^.tmcnt rh'iM.ian .'it Foirt Vic*v. High School, Ar- 
ir-trton Hnahts, Illinois 
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prove future editions of the LAP; and (8) a list of resources for the 
teacher. 

The basic concept for my LAP on political courage was stated 
as follows. "Political courage consists of the willingness to act in 
the national* interest on a public issue against the wishes of one's 
constituents, even at the risk of defeat at the polls in the next elec- 
tion." The various sub-concepts included the following: 

1. Acts of political courage are inhibited by pressures on public 
officials to be liked, to be re-elected, and to accede to the wishes 
of special interests. 

2. Impeachment is the formal accusation that a public official 
has committed "high crimes and misdemeanors." It is similar 
to the indictment of an ordinary citizen by a grand jury. It does 
not mean he has been tried and found guilty of any wrongdoing. 

3 A protective tariff sets relatively hiph duties on goods im- 
ported from other countries. Its purpose is not to raise revenue, 
but rather to provide a measure of protection for domestic in- 
dustries by raising the cost of competing foreign goods. 

* 4. An ex post facto law is one which makes crime and punish- 
ment rfttHMCti\L' That is, it punishes a person for committing 
an act that was not a crime at the time he comm tted it. 

5 Politics in America after the Civil War and Reconstruction 
was not conducive to the development of political courage. In- 
stead, it was characterized by (a) a clo^e alliance between 
business leaders and poHicians, (b) a mediocrity of leadership 
in politics on all levels, (c) graft and corruption on a large scale 
in government, and (d) no significant differences between the 
two major parties. 

6 Political honesty is related to political courage, and consists 
of political capaciiv rather than personal morality. 

7 The Nuremberg war crimes trials arose from the conduct of 
the leaders of Nazi Germany during World War II and raised 
difficult and as vet unresolved questions about what constitutes 
impartial justice 

This list of major concept and sub-concepts is designed foi the 
use of the teacher only, and is not reproduced for student use. The 
student has all the guidance he needs from the list of performance 
objectives and from the lessons themselves. If the student does have 
a copv of the concepts, he may be able to "answer" the questions 
m the lessons without going through the desired learning activities 

However, it is important that the student be given at the outset 
a list of the performance objectives for the LAP so that he knows 
exactlv what performances are expected of him These objectives 
specify both the conditions and the degree of accuracy to be ex- 
pected* 



1. Having rend Chapter 1 of John F Kennedy's book Profiles in 
Courage, the .student will list with 100' < accuracy the three 
pressures on public officials which tend to inhibit courage. 

2. Having viewed the slide-and-tape program "Politics in the 
Gilded Age," the student will list with 100'V accuracy the four 
characteristics of politics during this period. 

3. The student will answer with 100 r ; accuracy criterion test 
items on the concepts of impeachment, protective tariff, and 
ex post facto law. 

There are other performance objectives, including some which are 
affective in nature: 

8 Students will voluntarily road other chapters in Profiles in 
Courage in addition to those specifically assigned. 

t Since affective objectives are designed to evaluate the students' 
attitude toward or enthusiasm about the subject, they are not in- 
cluded in the list of performance objectives given to the student in 
advance Affective goals tend to appear much more nebulous than 
cognitive roak, hut thoy are too important to be left entirely to 
chance It is possible to identify visible performances to use as 
acceptable indicators of internal behavior But if these goals are 
made ton explicit to the student, he may feir*n interest or enthusiasm 
where none exists; he may be interested in and enthusiastic about 
a better grade rather than about the subject itself 

The first lesson in the LAP is introductory in nature: 

LESSON I 

INTRODUCTION: WHAT IS POLITICAL COURAGE? 

When you hear the word ''politician", what's the first thing 
that comes into your mind 9 "Crooked"? "Devious"? It's probably 
not a favorable picture that forms in your mind when you hear the 
word, is it? The word ''statesman", on the other hand, has a much 
more favorable connotation * "Statesman" seems somehow to sug- 
gest someone above mere "politics",, doesn't it 9 President Harry 
S Truman once said that "a statesman is a politician who's been 
dead fifty years"' Perhaps he meant by this that actions taken 
in the heat of the moment — actions that are politically controversial 
— can't be viewed calmly and dispassionately until many years 
later,, after the clamor has died away and a new generation of poli- 
ticians takes the stage of history 

It often seems that those political leaders who are most contro- 
versial in their own time are also those most likely to be regarded 
as "great" by succeeding generations. One thinks, for instance, of 
such presidents as Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln,, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt— and Harry S Truman himself. Of course, many would 

•Connotation: The suggested meaning of a word apart from its explicit meaning: "information 
has a good connotation, while ' 'propaganda' * has a bad connotation 
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say that Tinman doesn't really belong in the same league with 
"Old Hickory", "Honest Abe", and F,DR. ( but even his critics will 
usually give Harry credit lot political courage — for his willingness 
to do what he believed was in the best interests of the country, even 
if it was very unpopular with a majority of those who elected him. 
Think of the upioar when Tiuman "fired' 1 General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur as oin commander in Korea in 1931! Regard 
less of who was iii,ht and who was wiong in that controversy, it 
took courage for the President to take the political action he did 

When we elect a public official to office, what do we expect ot 
him? Do we expect him to be wiser than we are, and better in- 
humed? If so, then he must s oe the ''expeit" who knows best. Or do 
we expert him to drcuiutely and taithiully reflect the views of his 
constituents'' .as indicated b\ letters 01 newspaper opinion polls? 
It this is what we want, then he doesn't have to be any wiser or 
better informed than we are* does he? 

Think about this auostion, and discuss it with > our teacher 
before pioceeding with the re^t of this lesson. 

Now, rend Chapter 1, "Courage and Politics", in John F. Ken- 
nedy's j- 1/1 -wmnin \ boo 1 .;,. Profiles in Courage (pp 1-18)- Then 
write answers to the following questions: 

!. What are the three pressures on public officials which, ac- 
cording* to Kenned^ . serve to inhabit or prevent acts of political 
courage 0 

2 How does Kenned v answer the crest ion wo posed about 
wh(*hc /* p ibhc official should exorcise his own judgment or 
simp!, leco.d the wishes of a majority of his constituents? 

* * 

Uefo'c boiunnim; the :i:st lessen oi the LAP, the student should 
Ud;e tlu p> e-te t to .lo i mine how much h^ already 1 rov.^ about 
the concept to h* evnlo.od. The ^re-:e4 foi this LAP called, for in- 
w u'Hco. lor tu'initions u. th * sun-cone r, pis iiudimi. him nt, pio- 

trat:\e tar.ii, an.! c\ pi.st faclo l:v\. The; ai" considered further in 
t J ' eeor.d lesson 

LESSON 2 

OF. 7 INITION OF TERMS 

L'!M( " co:v <U 'h:*'* vn " tidies m oohtieal courano, 
0*' a 1 * j 1 w a p.v »oi v di • 1 ' to k*v,\v Tulmund Ro v s was 
mwhui in th r : '.!«»! u\ iiujuw lied i'usidont Andrew Johnson;, 
Ol.v.v CI '^dnn ! s pi >, Mienl courae* 1 in vetoing veterans' 
»*on\Tc ,v \ a!' n mvoL.fd 'Vo piotf»»'ti-.e tariff; and Robert A. Taft 
b(h(V(\l the Nuicmberr, war crimes trials violated *he constitution- 
al n:ohibit , 'n nratn cv po^t facto la\\>. Usmg your United States 
II i-'ory text Loo 1 * - and pa s ticulaih the Index— write a complete 

••Constituents. Those who elect a representative to a legislature or other public body. 
Pa^c 20 
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but concise definition, in your own words, of (1) impeachment, 
(2) protective tantl, and {'A) ex post facto law. 

Now. answer the following questions: 

1 Since President Andrew Johnson was impeached, un\ was 
he allowed to complete his term of office? 

2. It the rati ; of a protective Uiritf are higher than those of a 
revenue tariif, n\1v i., it that ,a re\enue tariff blings in more 
money to the U. S Tieasury? 

3 The law makinu the murder of a President a Fedetal offense 
was passed August :28. 19(r> Why couldn't Lee Harvey Oswald 
{had ho not himself been killed by Jack Ruby) have been tried 
and convicted under this law? 

* * * 

In the post-tost, administered at the end of the unit, mastery of 
thes:* tfub-cunci pts is tested by t lie following items' 

1 Impeachment of a public official means the: 

a. issuance of an indictment by the U. S. Supreme Court 

b. bringing of foimal chaises by the House of Representa- 
tives 

c filing of foimal charges by the U. S. Attorney General 
d trial on charges of wrongdoing by the IL S. Senate 

2. A protective tariff is a tax on goods: 

a produced by American industry to raise revenue, 
b imported from abroad to raise revenue. 

c. imported from abroad to encourage domestic industry. 

d. produced at home to encourage domestic industry. 

3. An ex post facto law is one that: 

a. declares a state of martial law in case of rebellion or in- 
surrection. 

b punishes an act committed before the law against it was 
passed 

c authoiizcs atrests without warrants or writs of habeas 
corpus 

d punishes a person without formal indictment or judicial 
trial. 

* * * 

Lesson 3 in the LAP is based on Chapter 6 in Profiles in Cour- 
age, while the fourth, lesson is based on the film "Edmund G. Ross 1 ' 
in the Profiles in Courage television series Lesson 5 is based on a 
localh -produced slule-ancl-tapc program on ' Politics in the Gilded 
Age," while Lesson 6 is centered on Benedetto Croce's brief essay, 
''Political Honesty" ' Lesson 7 involves the film "Grovcr Cleve- 
land", also from the Profiles in Courage series, and the eighth les- 
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son i° based on a romiin<( assignment nbout Cleveland.' Lesson 9 
goes with the film 'Truil at Nuremberg", while Lesson 10 is based 
on a «hort reeding dealing with the Nuiemberg war climes trials. 4 
The eleventh lesson is based on Chapter 9 in Profiles in Courage 
and the twelfth accompanies the Profiles in Courage film "Robert 
A Talt." The concluding 1 esson i'oos with Chapter 11, "The Mean- 
ing of Courage" in Kennedy's book. 

Following the post-test for the LAP is this optional "Quest Ac- 
tivity": 

"Now that you have completed the post-test on this LAP, we 
hope you will be sufficiently intrigued by the concept political cour- 
age to attempt your own 'profile in courage'. It is easy enough, it 
seems, to find examples of public officials today who lack courage, 
integrity, or even simnle hom^ty — the newspapers are full of them! 
But is this the whole story— or even the most important part of it? 

"John F Kennedy gives some other examples you might like 
to pursue further in Profiles in Courage, Chapter 10, "Other Men of 
Political Courage", (pp. 198-207). How about Representative 
Jeanette Rankin of Montana, who voted against declaring war both 
in 1917 and 1941? Wavnc Morse of Oregon opposing the war in 
Vietnam 0 Or Paul Douglas of Illinois defending it? Charles Percy 
opposing President Richard Nixon's Supreme Court appointees? Or 
Governor Richard Ogilvie's sponsorship of a state income tax for 
Illinois? Perhaps you can come up with an even better example!" 

* * ♦ 

All eight of our LAPs were reproduced by the district and made 
available to all United States History teachers in Township High 
School District 214's eight high schools. We hope they will experi- 
ment \vi*h them, improve upon them, and use the format to develop 
even bettor LAPs of their own A true individualized instruction pro- 
gram in United States History will depend upon the development of 
a larpe number of LAPs available to students. But even if this does 
not happen, the two-week workshop was nevertheless a valuable 
learning experience for the participants, all of whom profited from 
the exchange of ideas with each other. All agreed that they would 
encourage colleagues from their own schools to participate in a 
similar workshop in the future 



FOOTNOTES 

1 Thv quMnt nn is from a LAP on "How to Prepare a Learning Activity Packet" by Allan 
A Clntthnrn and Gardner A Swenson, revised and edited by Chris G Poulos and Dennis 
E R«ns It is available in unpublished form from Wcstinghouse Learning Corporation. 
P O Rnx 30, Iowa City. Iowa 522-10 It served ns the model for the basic structure and 
format of our LAPs 

2. Reprinted in Russcl Nye fed ), Modern Essays (Chicago. 1953), pp 272-275. 

3 From Richard Hofstarltcr. The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It 
(New York. 1948). pp 179-185. Chapter 7. Part IV, on Grovcr Cleveland. 

4 Handout 23. "The Nuremberg Trials", to accompany Chapter 26, Section 2 of Curry. Sproat 
and Cramer. Thr Shaping of America (New York. 1972) 
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SUGGESTIONS AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR PRIMARY GRADE SOCIAL 
LEARNING SKILLS PROGRAM 

by Kevin X Swick 

It is now common place for primary grade schools to individu- 
alize their mathematics, reading, language arts, spelling, and 
science programs to meet specific needs of each child in the school. 
Unfortunately, these same schools are often reluctant to individu- 
alizing social learning programs. The arguments put forth as a 
rationale for not individualizing social learning are: (1) the subject 
matter of socir4 studies (and specifically social learning) is too 
w nebulous to codify, (2) the social learning process is too complex to 
assess at an individual level, (3) the scope of social studies pro- 
grams is so broad that to individualize the curriculum would by 
necessity eliminate important subject matter., and (4) an individu- 
alized social studies program would by definition be detrimental 
to the major purpose of social studies which is to promote "social 
living'* and "social study" habits and skills among learners. 

Could it be that those who argue against individualized social 
^ studies and social learning programs do not understand the concept 
of individualization. For example, subject matter specialists in any 
field of study would agree that no school program *can accommo- 
date the entire field of study of the respective field or discipline. 
Most subject matter specialists would agree that school programs 
in any field of study can present the major concepts and topics of 
that field to individual learners while allowing room for smaller 
and greater coverage of the material according to the needs of each 
learner. In the same respects subject matter specialists and learn- 
ing theorists would assert that although the social learning process 
is indeed complex, it can be organized and presented to accommo- 
date the different needs and learning patterns of individual stu- 
dents. 

^ The social studies and social learning program can be indi- 
vidualized throughout the school curriculum. For example K-12 
curriculum can be organized into three broad^ skill categories: so- 
cial "science skills, social study skills, and social learning skills- 
Each of these skill areas can be individualized according to major 
concepts, study techniques, and learning behaviors needed for stu- 
dents to function effectively in a changing world society. Diagram 
A presents such a K-12 individualized social studies model. 



DR. KEVIN J. SWICK is AssccsaU. ViM\^n i f El' military Education at South- 
cm Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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Diagram A 
A K-12 Individualized Social Studies Model 

I. Social Science Skills 

A. Historical Skills 
1. 

2. 

B. Sociological Skills 
1. 

2. 

C Psychological Skills 
1. " 
2. 

D. Political Science Skills 
1. 



11. Social Study Skills 

A. Observation Skills 
1. 

2. 

B. Critical Thinking Skills 
1. 

2. 

C. Reference Study Skills 
1 

2. 

D. Vocabulary Development Skills 
1. 

2. 

III. Social Learning Skills 

A. Self Concept Skills 
1. 

2. 

B. Family Identity Skills 
1. 

2. 

C. Community Identity Skills 
1. 

2. 

D Expanding World Identity Skills 
1. 
2. 

Clearly the format presented in Diagram A is only indicative of 
one way to individualize the social studies program. Indeed, the 
sketch presented in Diagram A can be elaborated upon or modif ied 
to meet the individual needs of a specific school district. More 
specific formats can be used in each of the social studies skills 
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areas. And specific grade or phase levels can be accommodated 
with further development of this model. 

For example, the social learning program at the primary grade 
level might utilize an individualized skills social learning sheet to 
record individual progress in this skill area for each chid. An ex- 
ample of this technique is presented in Diagram B- 

Diagram B 

Individualized Social Learning Progress Sheets 

Child's Name Grade-Phase Level ~ 



Social 
Learning Area 

I. Self Identity 
II. Family Identity 



Teacher 

Skill Assessment Comments 

A. 
B. 
C. 

A. 
B. 
C. 



III. Community Identity A. 

B. 
C. 

IV. Expanding World Identity A 

B. 
C. 

The format presented in Diagram B. provides the primary 
arade teacher with an individualized system of assessing the social 
learning skills of children without imposing a set of pre-determined 
criteria^ for conducting such assessment Individualized instruction 
is not a svstem where'each child must progress through each learn- 
ing component the same wav or in the same order Individualized 
instruction is not an instructional procedure where learners study 
alone and are isolated from their peers Rather individualized in- 
struction is a procedure for or^ani/in^ the school and classroom in 
such a wav so as to meet the individual needs of each learner 
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HUMAN VALUES THROUGH HUMANITIES 



by Richard L. Clark 
The Beginning 

Our team taught Humanities* com be was born six years ago 
when two ol us with strong backgrounds in history and English 
brainstormed over cofiee and smoke jn the teachers' lounge at Otta- 
wa High School, Ottawa, Illinois Ottawa is a factory and farming 
town of 20,000 located at the confluence ot the Illinois and Fox 
Rivers, 75 miles south and west of Chicago and 15 miles from Star- 
ved Rock State Park Our school was rathei traditional in its offer- 
ings, so when we first conceived the idea of crossing depaitmental 
lines of music, art, history, and English, plus initiating the team 
teaching concept, we probably seemed like academic Quixotes for 
cur environment. 

We were philosophically convinced, however, that much of what 
we taught was pigeonholed knowledge, and we wanted to break 
those bounds to show the interrelatedness of subjects. Bringing 
separate subject matter pursuits together would better enable a 
student to understand himself, his morals, his culture We further 
believed that the pupil could prepare himself better for the use of 
leisure time if he were knowledgeable about the arts. 

Because of my experience using the thematic approach with 
accelerated classes, I believed that this approach over chronologic- 
al, historical, types, or great ideas, was what might be successful 
After a summer of planning, a year of visiting Humanities pro- 
grams, and lots of borrowing and formulating, we decided we were 
ready to organize "our" course. 

Staffing 

The next step was gathering five oi six teachers who mi^ht J T ot 
excited about our Humanities proposal We, along with interested 
teachers and administration, decided that persons from art, music, 
English, history, and someone from our media center would com- 
pose our team We worked alwavs with the basic assumption that no 
one person eouhi oe exrmcted to have such a \\\de Hinge of interests 
or background preparation to alfiv 1 handle an 'nterdisciplinarv ap- 
proach NevM thele ^s, we wanted most team members to he able 
to tear h a 4 least two Mibioct matter a r eas m order to encourage 
stimulating and effective "tea mine " The m.\ and overlap is rood 
for us, and continuallv stimulate on<> another 

Current!'.', oiu team consist** of the di r eetor, R'rhniH ^lark 
teaching in areas of Kn< T lish, his f oiv, an-' philosophy, with st r ong 
interests in art; John Fisher, in art \vi*h a masters degree in pot- 
ter 1 .. Mnnev Clark, in Kni'hsh, with strnnj* music background, 
Ralph Telle, in historv with strong interest*- in anthropology. Ken 
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Inman, in history and Knglish, Tom Fatten, u. music with ;a:<z 
interests, and Charles Ileum, head librarian in the media centei 

Objectives 

After the team was formulated \w decided to operate within the 
system ab much as possible but still do the innovating that we felt 
was necessary to achieve our ends 

The course objectives were, and still are, ones that we believed 
we could live with, not just something that would look good on 
paper. 

1 This is a course in which "The proper study of man is 
man," where human values are a fit subject for study. 

2. This course will include literature, art, music, and history. 
In keeping with the O.T.H S philosophy, "we feel that all 
fields of knowledge are interrelated and that every area can 
contribute significantly to each student's intellectual 
growth. " 

3 This course will provide an environment not for the elite, 
but for students of different abilities and interests. 

4. The learning experience will be one that is arrived at in- 
ductively. 

5. The aim of this Humanities program will be the develop- 
ment of attitudes, values, and judgments with freedom to 
act and react to new materials and ideas 

6- This course will give students who may enter rigid vocation- 
al programs in college or who may not attend college at all, 
the beginnings of a liberal arts education 

Organization 

« 

A smooth and successful course depends on constant attention 
to organizing students, teachers, and units Our 100 plus enrollment, 
mostly seniors, find themselves at different times, in a large group, 
in four or mo r e classroom groups, small discussion or project 
groups, or in small e-oup or individual independent pursuits The 
task is planning "who goes where, when, and does what, and for 
how long " The full yeai prop, ram is organised into six thematic 
units- Man and Adjustment. Man and Nat»n*\ Man and Religion, 
Man and Humor, Man and Love, and Man and Technology. Within 
each unit, then, we plan "rotations " For example, when Group A 
\h in music for six days, Group B js in English, C in art, and D in 
history At the end of six clays the groups rotate to different sub- 
jects, teachers or teams, and locations TV "rotation schedule" is 
broken up with such large eroup activities as films, speakers, field 
trips, or media presentations Occasionally a whole rotation will be 
scheduled for the laige itroiip together Each student earns a grade 
for each rotation, and these are channeled to the master gradebook 
and averaged for a grading pciiod All planning and coordination 
is facilitated by the team meeting in a common conference period, 
a "must,'* we feel for any team operation of this size 
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The Program 

Man and Adjustment appropriately leads off the year. The 
number and intensity of human adjustments at the teenage time of 
life concerns every student, and these they ponder in small groups 
discussions and essays. Moreover, they are making adjustments to 
an entirely new set of procedures and responsibilities in their Hu- 
manities course. For most students, Humanities represents the first 
exposure to team teaching, large group instruction, thematic or- 
ganization, the absence of semester exams, and increased individual 
responsibility All of these course adjustments are discussed in the 
first two or three days of the course, and the question, "What is 
Humanities all about *" is clarified by the team as well as by 
Clifton Fadimon in the Encyclopedia Brittanica film "The Humani- 
ties: What They Are and What They Do." 

Students consider adjustment within a literary framework by 
reading Theodore Rubin's Jordi — Lisa and David. The life and 
work of Vincent Van Gogh is used as a case study of the problems 
faced by artists and others with creative ability, who often are not 
understood or appreciated by their contemporaries Music as a 
means of adjustment is also examined. Students observe the ways 
man uses music to express his emotions and concerns, such as hap- 
py music or protest songs They are introduced to sounds of instru- 
ments and elements of music 

A multi-media presentation created bv the art instructor and 
based on the song ""Vincent" from Don McLean's American Pie 
album provides a link between music and art (also poetry) in the 
study of Vincent Van Gogh A historical perspective is added as 
students read and discuss John F Kennedy's Profiles in Courage 
and consider the adjustments of heroic figures in the United States 
Senate who were faced with moral dilemmas in the course of their 
duties 

Field trins and guest speakers frequently supplement the unit 
programs The coming adiustment for many from high school to 
college is considered in a field trip + o a local junior college, Illinois 
Valley Community College A representative from the same college 
has also come to talk with our Humanities students at the high 
school 

The Man and Nature • ~.:t include* n Hold trip to the nearby 
LaSalle Countv Environmental Center for a slide presentation and 
nature walk. We were also toured and lectured at the Illinois Power 
facility at Hennepin,, Illinois An expert in ecology from IVCC snoke 
to the group about pollution In the classroom, students study Thor- 
eau and Emerson as conservationists and environmentalists, and 
consider the various relationships of man to nature through selected 
poetry. In art they create collates and montages and deal with such 
artists as Winslow Homer. Renior, Monet, Manet, and Audubon 
Used throughout the year and not only in the Man and Nature unit 
is a series of booklet publications, often with filmstrips, entitled 
Art and Man published by Scholastic. 

A unique resource at Ottawa High School is an extensive collec- 
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tion of works of art, ovei 500 items, mostly paintings and sculp- 
ture, which are displayed .in the hallways and represent a wide 
variety of periods and styles. The collection is used in a variety of 
ways in relationship to art rotations. 

Music includes such programmatic pieces as Ferde Grofe's 
'The Grand Canyon Suite" with filmstrip and 'The Pines of Rome." 
Students create their own programmatic music using nature sounds. 
A historical survey of the environmental issue touches Lincoln, who 
created the first park districts, and Theodore Roosevelt, who had 
active environmental concerns; and our contemporary environ- 
ment problems are considered seriously. 

The study v l Man and Religion includes such mateiidlt> as the 
drama based on the 1925 Scopes Trial, ''Inherit the Wind" by 
Lawrence and Lee; Religion in a Secular Age by Cogley; and the 
filmstrips on 'The World's Great Religions" put out by Time-Life. 

Student involvement may involve several kinds of projects. 
Some students studied and interviewed local people to find out 
about some religious dominations least represented in the com- 
munity They reponed in panels on the'Salvation Army, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Mennonites, Mormons, and Christian Scientists. Other 
students were assigned to work in small groups to construct a re- 
ligion that would relate to the universal questions that religions 
respond to in all societies, and to write a brief "holy book" that 
would correspond to this hypothetical faith Students have visited 
local churches, a synagogue in LaSalle^ Illinois, and on one occa- 
sion a Buddhist temple in Chicago Such visits consider the history 
of the particular religion and the role of art and architecture in re- 
ligious buildings. Annually students and community religious lead- 
ers involve themselves in a two day panel discussion for the entire 
tfroup One major creative group accomplishment was the student's 
own voluntary production of segments of the rock opera "Jesus 
Christ Superstar " Transparencies of the lyrics were flashed on an 
overhead projector, and the art teacher prepared slides to accom- 
pany the whole opera This rear students are preparing their own 
updated version of the morality play Everyman- 
Art pursuits include examining works of El Greco, Michelange- 
lo, and also RcmbrandU in terms of his historical relationship with 
the Jews of Holland Salvadore Dali is another contemporary artist 
whom students seem to get particularly excited about After a study 
of architecture and art of great cathedrals, students create their 
own stained glass windows from tissue and construction paper. 

Speakers in this unit have included a Jewish rabbi; J. C. Sulli- 
\ an, a convert to Christianity who formerly served as a driver for 
the notorious Bonnie and Clyde ganrj; and a professor of religions 
from Illinois Wesleyan University 

Music sections consider the religious forms of the past, chant 
and plain song; the role of music in religion, and the trend in popu- 
lar songs for religious evpressions. 

The song "Who Will Answer 9 " recorded by Ed Ames became 
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the basis fen ;j multuncui i presentation developed by one team 
member with student participation The song portrays a confused 
mind searching for answers to age-old questions, the poetry and 
music finnlh imply that i ehgious iaith is a powerful answer After 
studying the puetr\ of the iyncs by Sheila Davis, discussing the 
potent ideas contained in the sunt;, and examining the musical ef- 
iocts and foim, student*, and their instructor spend houis searching 
for pictures to illustrate the hnes line by line. Students helped photo- 
giaph selected pictures to be made into slides, and the instructor 
oi^anizcd and ^\nehi oni/ed them with a tape recording of the song. 
The result was an extremeh poueiful audio-visual message. This 
plan of creating oui own media presentations has proved stimulat- 
ing to the team, and there are plans by other teachers to create 
more 

Following the Man and Religion unit, we lighten the content 
with Man and Humor W. C. Fields, Laurel and Hardy, Charlie 
Chaplin, and others brighten oui movie screens. Leonard Bern- 
stein's Humor in Music is spotlighted. The Lighter Side published 
by Scholastic serves as a basis for forms of humor Included in a 
historical survey of comedy in the United States is the role of the 
political cartoonist and political satire Students have been involved 
in various piojects One student, a cartoonist himself, made class- 
room presentations; two bo\s put together a filmstrip on the history 
of the comic book; another pair made a sound track and analysis 
of laughs, small groups created and staged slapstick comedy skits; 
some wrote humorous captions for baby pictures. _ 

The Man and Love unit sees students reading, discussing, and 
reacting to Erie Fromm's The Art of Loving and distinguishing 
among k'nds of love; filial, sibling, romantic, erotic, religious, pa- 
triotic,, self-lovev and humanitauan love. The latter is considered 
through examination of Albert Schweitzer's philosophy in Reverence 
for Life. Groups conduct a search for pictures and photos which 
illustrate not onlv the kinds of love specified, but also their direct 
antithesis, such as v.olonce, brutality,, nerlect, and loneliness Ed- 
ward Steichen's Family of Man ^ook of photographs is a stimu- 
lating resource in this regard. Questions like -"When does love end?" 
have been di\.lt with considering th" emotional problems of men 
and women facing various end-of-love crises Pootiy and prose se- 
leotwns are presented from Love from M- Don ;,:1-Litte]'s Man Senes 

We attempt in our Man and Technology unit to show the history 
of technoloj»\. but most of our th r u->i is centered on what technology 
has done and is doint; for and to us In ,art wo deal with the Bauhaus 
?ch n ol of ?i;hsts. who w^rc known foi thou- adaptation of science 
and t r, chno]o^v to ait and for their experimental use of metal, glass, 
etc in buildings Also examined are the building innovations of 
Frank Llovd Wimht and the mind-expanding ideas of F. Buckmin- 
4er Fuller Music uses electronic music* computer creations, and 
tape music to show the technological impact on this art form. The 
historv and English sections read and discuss The Greening of 
America by Charles Reich* War and Peace in a Global Village by 

.» 
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MarshaLMcLuhan, and a book titled Age of Technology put out by 
Encyclopedia Brittanica Local industry has been happy to host 
field excursions relating to this unit. 

Student Projects 

While students gain the advantage of exposure to the special tal- 
ents and personalities of all the team members, a personal touch is 
added by each student choosing one member as a project advisor 
at the beginning of each semester. Individual conferences between 
students and their advisors are a frequent occurrence in regard to 
the semester projects required of all students in lieu of semester 
exams. One of the primary purposes of assigning these projects is 
tc encourage individual creativity. 

Nearly any kind of project is considered appropriate but must 
be approved in advance by the advisor. Students are encouraged to 
relate their projects to one of the course themes. The variety of 
projects submitted illustrates the flexibility of the program and the 
imagination of the students. Macrame hangings, hooked rugs, cer- 
amics, paintings, diorama, models, photographic displays and 
slide 'tape synchronizations are among the individual projects com- 
pleted. One girl, with no previous experience, designed and made 
a full length gown A boy, inspired by the architecture of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, constructed a model of a home designed to comple- 
ment the physical environment of a chosen home site A pair of 
students secluded themselves in nature and with minimum provi- 
sions "survived" for three days, keeping diaries and photographic 
records. 

The Evaluation Process 

It is part of the team's philosophy to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the instruction and the course itself with an eye toward improve- 
ment At the end of each semester our students take a questionnaire. 
This instrument, which our team designed, evaluates the course on 
the achievement of the six course objectives, our use of the library, 
the relevance of our field trips, and semester projects. It leaves 
room for comments and suggestions 

The second major aiea of evaluation is teachers Each teacher 
receives from each of his students a survey, ranking his perform- 
ance in twelve areas knowledge of subject, clarity of explanations, 
fairness, classroom control, attitude toward students,, ability to 
stimulate intore rf , enthusiasm for the subject, attitude toward stu- 
dent opinions, encouragement of student participation, sense of 
humor, planning and preparation, and assignment policy. 

A third major cvnlration has come obliquely from administra- 
tion who from time to time have pone on varinus field trips, listened 
to our guest speakers, or who have sat in classes or listened to us 
explain to our vii.it or*-? about what takes place Our peer profession- 
als and school board members, too, have given us evaluative input. 
When our program was selected for the publication "Profiles of 
Promise," an ERIC SSEC booklet, publicity attracted many out- 
side visitors, who have commented and helped us with evaluation 
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Probably, however, the greatest source of evaluation is the 
critical look that \w take at uui selves and our course. Because we 
meet daily in a common conference hour,, the opportunity is there 
foi continued self-examination. Our monthly evening meetings also 
lend themselves to improvement because we invite students to make 
suggestions and help us with planning Evaluation is ongoing; we 
feel that our supervisors, our peers, and our students become our 
tools for improvement 
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"AN INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTIONAL 
EXPERIENCE IN AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY" 



By U'm. Ray Hcitzmann 

Two areas of recent interest in education are the teaching of 
Afro-American studies and the individualizing of instruction. Afro- 
American History has been eithei integrated in present American 
studies couises or taught as a separate course in most secondary 
schools. Individualizing instruction can take many forms, a teach- 
ing machine, a commercially produced programmed textbook or a 
teacher-made unit. It enables the student to proceed at his own rate 
while being responsible to a degree fur his own learning. 

Desiring to permit students to study the contributions of Black 
Americans, I chose to wnte a unit where students could work at 
their own rate to achieve the units cognitive and affective objec- 
tives * Essentially what was done to provide a structure containing 
alternatives for the students 

The content was divided into five subject areas: 

Part I — "Africa the pre-American experience" and "Ne- 
gro Views of America" (a pamohlct from the public issues 
scries — Haivard Social Studies Project) by Oliver and New- 
man. 

Part II — "Immigration to the Civil War M 
Part III — "Civil War and Reconstruction'* 
Part IV — 'The Twentieth Century * and "The Negro in 

America" (a pamphlet written by Maxwell S, Stewart published 

by Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
Part V — "The Present" 

Each student in the class received a packet containing the title 
of each sub-unit, under which was listed a series of questions to be 
answered by the student This was followed by a list of resources 
where students could find the answer to the questions. These re- 
sources were of various tvpos — books, articles, periodicals, pam- 
phlets^ legal decisions, filmstrins, speeches, sketches and even a 
calendar. 

The following is an example of Unit II, 

"IMMIGRATION TO CIVIL WAR" 
Questions: 

1) Who was Crispus Attucks and what part did he play in 
the American Revolution? 

•In addition I was interested in experimenting with this teaching method to discover its 
usefulness as an instructional strategy. 



DR. WM RAY HEITZMANN is a Professor of Teacher Education and Social 
Studies at Villanova University. Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
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2) In what \v;iys did Afin-A'nericjins participate in the 
American Resolution? 

3) What effect did the Northwest Ordinance have upon 
slavery? 

4) How did the Constitutional Convention of 1787 treat the 
slavery question 9 

5) What was the accomplishment of Richard Allen? 

6) How did FJi Whitney feel about his invention? 

7) What effect did his invention have upon the growth ot 
slavery and "King Cotton."? 

8) Slave life on plantations varied widely* ,as did descrip- 
tions of slave life Compare the various descriptions of 
plantation life — Sir Charles Lyell, Frederick Douglass, 
Booker T. Washington, Captain Basil Hall as well as 
the filmstrip description. 

9) How effective do you feel the slave catechism was in 
controlling the slaves? 

10) What was the "Underground Railroad" and how did it 
work? 

11) Whv was Harriet Tubman called the "Moses of her 
People"? 

12) Read and describe the "Dred Scott Decision." 

13) What effect did the Dred Scott Decision have on North- 
South relations? 

14) What was the book Uncle Tom's Cabin about? 

15) What is meant by the expression "Uncle Tom." 

16) What effect did it have on the civil war? 

17) What is meant by the term "abolitionist"? Explain the 
role of William Lloyd Garrison in the abolitionist move- 
ment. 

18) Who was John Brown and what was his effect on the 
Civil War? 

Resources* 

Nerroes In the Continental Army (Source: George Washington Papers Library of Con- 
gress, IAXXII -Volume entitled 1778. "August 17-30" Abridged). 
V S Constitution 

Whitney Makes Lahor Fifty Times Less (Source* Henry Steele Comma&er and Alan 
Nevlns fEds ) The Heritage of America: Little. Brown and Company, Boston, 1956. 
pp 445-448) 

An Englishman Describes His Visit to a Plantation (Source: Sir Charles Lyell) Second 

\Mt to the Vnlted States of North America London J. Murray, 1849 
Frederick Douglas* Tells How the Slaves Lived (Source Frederick Douglass. Life and 

Times of Frederick Douclass, Roston : De Wolfe. Fiskc and Company, 1892) 
A Sea Captain Describes Plantation Slavery -(Source Allan Nevlns (cd ) American Social 

History As Rc-cnrdo.l h> British Travellers. Holt Rinchart. nnd Winston, Inc : New 

York. 1931 pp 154-156) 
An i:\-sia\e Tells of his Childhood (Source Booker T Washington. Up From Slavery 

New York A L Hurt Co ) 
A Slave Catechism (Source Frederick Douglass' paper June 2. 1854 from the Southern 

Episcopalian, Charleston. SC. April 1854 
Vncle Tom Encounters Simon Le^ree (Source Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom's 

Cabin New York Random Home, pp 414-417). 
Uncle Tom Was No Uncle Tom (Source Drummon Ayres. Jr. Syndicated newspaper 

column April 25). 106a 
Rocer B. Taney's Opinion In Dred Scott v. Sanford 
William Lloyd Garrison's "The Liberator'*— The Liberator Number 1. 
John Brown Comes "To Free the Slaves'* (Source Interview with reporter The New York 

Herald. October 21, 1859 
Filmstrip series "The History of the American Negro" McGraw-Hill Fllmstrips II, HI. 
Additional references book shelf on niack History In the library containing materials 
such as John Hope Franklin's From Slavery to Freedom and several Journal* auch as the 

NAACP's Crisis. 
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The classroom procedures were aimed at maximizing the stu- 
dents' freedom to proceed at their own pace utilizing any or all 
materials 

On the Friday before the unit began ten minutes of explanation 
about the idea and organization was uiven to the class. None of the 
students had ever experienced an instructional strategy like this as 
their learning experiences wore somewhat more traditional.* 

On the first day (Monday) of the unit each student received a 
packet which included one of the sub-units containing the questions 
for that unit as well as the references and resources needed for the 
answers. Most of the answers to a question could be found in several; 
sources For example a student with a reading problem may find J 
it easier to read filmstrip subtitles than an excerpt from a book. 

The class now obtained the location of the references and re- 
sources. Twelve copies were made of each document, biography, 
etc. and were placed in a folder. The folders were placed in five 
locations in the classroom on tables numbered for each sub-unit. 
All reference books were located on a special table set up in a cor- 
ner of the library. The filmstrip series was kept at the library 
circulation desk. Students would sign out the specific filmstrip they 
wanted and view it on their own in a study carrel. 

The students studied the sub-units in a logical order beginning 
their study with the sub-unit number corresponding to the row they 
sat in. That is. row one began with sub-unit one and then proceeded 
to 2, 3. 4, 5 while row four studied the sub-units in the following 
order: 4, 5, 1, 2, 3. This was done mainly because of financial con- 
siderations - duplication can be costly - so this organization was 
used to alleviate possible crowding and frustration problems which 
would interfere with the learning process. 

The first day was rather noisy as they tested their freedom to 
move freely about the room, the halls and the library- However, 
most were able to answer some of the questions in their sub-units. 
Following completion of a sub-unit the answers were turned in to 
the instructor. The papers were graded and received an "A" if the 
answers were correct - in the case of incorrect answers - they were 
redone and re-submitted by the student. 

Five weeks were alloted for the unit - which allowed for a sub- 
unit a week to be completed One of the major advantages of indi- 
vidual study can also be a disadvantage. Most of the students fin- 
ished the unit before five weeks had elapsed - a few finished after 
three weeks, some of the others at the beginning of the fifth week. 
These students then selected a topic of interest from Afro-American 
History which they researched and wrote a short paper (some stu- 
dents wrote several papers). For these they received extra credit 

♦This course wss different from n.ost In instructional organization and teaching techn!ques~- 
it was a non-chronologteni approach to the teaching of American studies containing units 
luch as Frontier History, The American Labor Movement. The Presidency. Urban History 
*nd Life The class was a racially integrated group of twenty-nine students in a "non- 
academic program" (non-college bound) This organization and emphasis was chosen to 
maximize the motivational aspects and to maJce the course as relevant as possible 
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toward their grades. Unfortunately a few students did not complete 
the units; they were able to complete the only three sub-units. These 
students received a grade of "B" for the unit. 

The role of the instructor in an instructional strategy like this is 
initially to make the commitment to this approach and then to pre- 
pare the materials which is an exercise in research and duplication. 
Once the unit has begun the teacher serves as a consultant in that 
he guides and directs the student who becomes frustrated while 
trying to locate an answer. 

The class met as a group only once to view an educational 
film — a biography of Booker T. Washington There was a follow- 
up discussion of some of the questions from unit five (What are the 
advantages of a multi-racial society?) and other topics the class 
members raised for discussion. 

The students enjoyed the unit very much and after the first few 
days were able to work independently very well. One criticism ex- 
pressed was that several students wanted to work on their sub-unit 
for homework. During the unit the students usually wrote up their 
answers at home from notes taken in class. The students who work- 
ed on extra credit projects did use the local public and college li- 
braries. From the point of view of myself as the instructor, I felt 
the students responded very well during the unit and enjoyed this 
approach. Undoubtedly part of it was the novelty or "Hawthorne" 
effect and the freedom to leave class "without asking' * — go to the 
water fountain and then to the library to continue working. It is 
very important to work with the librarian to solicit her help in col- 
lecting resources and setting aside a working area, as well as in- 
forming her of the program. 

I'm not sure an entire course set up on this basis would be de- 
sirable although somo schools are doing it. In retrospect I should 
have pre-tested the class so as to measure cognitive and affective 
changes more precisely and I should have incorporated several 
rjroup learning experiences where students would be able to interact 
on specific controversial issues related to the Afro-American ex- 
perience. In addition I should have had more higher level questions 
of an evaluation nature. Planning and teaching courses like the one 
just described can bo productive and enjoyable for both st'iden* 
and teacher. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED SOCIAL STUDIES 
THROUGH LITERATURE 

By Patrick O'Donnell and Robert M. Lang 

Knowledgeable educators would assent with the hypothesis that 
the instructional programs of the schools in the future will be as 
uniquely divergent from the present day schools, as they were dif- 
ferent from the schools of the past. The citizen of the future in order 
to be a productive and contributing member of society must learn 
to solve problems we cannot now e^en imagine. It is the schools 
charge from society to teach students those skills which are essen- 
tial to the problem-solving process. In essence, the outcome of to-"} 
day's education must be the ability of the students to adroitly 
"cope" with change. 1 J 

Wi f h the increased commitment of the nation toward the indi- 
vidual acquiring a fine education, the classroom teacher through- 
out these crucial years of transition, will be confronted with an awe- fa^ t 
some task of providing each student with individual learning ex-) 
periences commensurate with his ability to learn. / 

What occurs throughout the teaching-learning situation cannot 
be ascertained; nonetheless, teachers have been identified as the 
incentives for the prodigious phenomenon which transpires. It is 
the teachers' knowledge of elaborately interrelated learning and 
teaching methodology, and cognizance of their students' uniqueness, 
that are the causation for their learning. 2 

Nowhere is there a greater need to identify individuals' learn- 
ing abilities than in the junior high school. Here a personalized ap- 
proach to learning is essential because at no other time in their aca- 
demic career will there be a greater range of differences among 
students. 3 

Any classroom teacher who has teaching experience in the 
junior high school knows that whether the students are grouped 
homogeneously or not, they represent considerable variation in the 
ability to read and comprehend the required textbook material This 
range of reading abilities and the assignment of one standardized 
textbook for a social studies course are obstacles which can prevent 
effective interaction between the students and the learning experi- 
ences. 

The concept of multi-level reading materials for a course of 
study instead of one standardized textbook was corroborated by 
Carr in a survey conducted with social studies classroom teachers. 
In a similar study among social studies teachers, Allen avouched 
the same findings. 4 



PATRICK O'DONNELL is an 8th Grade Social Studies Teacher at Jane Addams 
Junior High School, Schaumburg, Illinois and DR. ROBERT M. LANG is an 
Assistant Professor of Education at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illi- 
nois. 
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Fuithoi mo' o, Iho wnte.s L I J. :iic axiomatic' statement, 

that most student . haw the roiujA'ii o< •• and ii'J-t to :n to Miuufi- 
cant decisions pe 'dining to then ov\n Kainu.:;. 1! tlu> aic n.ovidod 
appropriate leadership b\ th 11 classroom teacher 1 

Based upen t lie above eono u( el multi-level reading matoiais 
and student, participation a d<< 1 ^Mi-making, the following course 
of stud\ \v;is developed hn the i'U r !Mh giade social ^tudie:, class of 
Patrick O'Donnell, toi t * nine \vt k Colonial American History 
Course at Jane Adam- Jonoi High School in Schaumburg. Illinois. 

Suppoitmg social studio-, m the area of American History, are 
many line histui ical ' i-tioe. novels, The overwhelming number of 
students when ocp'^ed !o these writings, lead these s'orios with a 
furor seldom obsei vvd with standaidi/cd textbook materials Well 
written histoncal fiction have delight Uil stories, splendid writing 
styles. ;is \\, II as lively and authentic derails depicting vividly to 
(he student th" colorful history of the United States 

Howevei . the classroom teacher must oxeiciso care in the selec- 
tion of reading materials, to insure that the students have access to 
only outstanding literatine In addition, students should be encour- 
aged not onh to load well written hooks, but to be discriminating 
in their choice of reading matter u 

Since classroom teachers are responsible for the ongmal selec- 
tion of books provided in th cor.r* e oi studv, the following sugges- 
tions are oftered to assist in developing a suitable library. Also, 
modification to this list will enabh the students to make additions 
to the library. * 

HOW TO SELECT HISTORICAL FICTION 

1. Adequate (substantial) theme - idea of the story - what it is 
all about - sometimes implied in the title. 

2. i*ively Plot - action of the story - develops out of a strong 
theme Students want heroes who have obstacles to overcome, 
conflicts to settle - difficult goals to win The heroes exciting 
pursuit of these goals carry the student through action-packed 
pages Adult fiction usually maintains interest with a strong 
theme and not as much action. 

3. Characters - students will attempt to identify with the char- 
acters. Therefore, stereotypes are unsatisfactory. Characters 
portrayed with vivid realism will outlive the interest of the 
plot. 

4 Distinctive St vie - authors desired reading level predisposes 
a Vocabulary which is comfortable to the student, however, 
at the same time, will be rich in description for maximum 
interest and pleasure in reading 
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HOW TO SELECT HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 



1. Make sure that the histoncal figures are reflected honestly 
in their description. Typed chaiacteruations such as Wash- 
ington, evertruthful, Franklin, the thrifty are being disspelled, 

2. Make sure that the juvenile biographies address themselves 
well to the reading and expenenoe lew! of the reader. These 
biographies remain truthful, but circumspect in exposing the 
entire adult man to the reader, 

3. Make sure that the vivid details span the experiences of 
historical figures Amusing and memory-building antidotes 
recreate the figure for the students; idiosyneracies, peculiar 
habits,, talents, spiritualism, and weaknesses 

1 1 was essential that the students became knowledgeable in how 
to select a well written historical book, therefore, it was necessary 
to instrucltjiem in the basic skills ol how to read a book. Depending 
upon t)v reading level of the students, this introductory unit may 
vary from one day to several weeks. 

HOW TO READ A HISTORICAL BOOK 

1 The purpose of reading the book (enjoyment, diary, book 
report, questions). 

2. Preview Book (Table of Contents, etc.) 

3. Record information already known in subject. 

4. How is the book organized 9 (Chapter, Unit, etc.) 

5. Read (underline marginal notes), 

A. Student guideline questionnaire: 

1, What was the authors' treatment of his subject matter? 

2 How did the historical figure(s) react to basic human 
rights of life, liberty^ and the pursuit of happiness 9 

3 What was your opinion of the central figure? 

4 Did the chapter headings help the reader understand 
what followed in the chapter? 

5. How did the title relate to the book? 

b' If you had to shorten the book, what parts would you 
eliminate 9 Why? 

7. How difficult was the prose 9 

8 Were the supporting characters well described? Were 
their personalities, problems, thoughts as well devel- 
oped as those of the central figure(s) 9 

/ B. Keep a diary while reading the books as sources of 

1. Questions 

2. Personal comments and insights. 
3 Points for discussion 

6. Acquired purpose for reading the book. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF A HISTORICAL BOOK 

The students should be able to answei the flowing questions 

1 Did the book leave you with an added insight into your own 
problems and or the problems ot other people'' 

2 Was the plot or action of the stor\ absorbing 0 Did it add to 
your zest tor living? Your feeling that life is good 9 

3. Consider the characters in the story were they well-drawn, 
unique, unforgettable*' 

4 Was the style appealing and forthright 0 What elements 
(humor, beauty, suspense) dramatize the story best 9 

5 Open comments ot the book. 

TEACHER EVALUATION OF THE STUDENT 

The following are suggested evaluation procedures: 

1 Diary - personal reaction of the student, value judgment 
based on reasons, events, or characters from the story. 

2 Individual Conferences: 

a How did the book measure up to the students' expectation? 
The students should record an honest reaction in his diary. 

b What questions were recorded in the personal diary? 

c Was the vocabulary comfortable for the student 9 

d Were the characterizations of the historical figure(s) an 
inspiration for activities? (See question 4 below) 

e What were some of the problems of this period 9 Did the 
major national or international problems affect the life of 
your main character 9 

3. Croup Seminar: 

The group size should bo approximately five students De- 
pending upon the book being read, schedule a seminar about 
every couple ot chapters Duung the seminar, each student 
should bring his diary, and be prepared to discuss the book; 
the activities listed below will be based upon the books dis- 
cussed 

4 Activities* 

Behavioral activities were based upon the books that were 
read by the students The students participated in dramatiza- 
tions ot scenes involving the characters and events In addi- 
tion, students were permitted to create fictional scenes if the 
events were changed but not the main character. 

CONCLUSION 

Individualizing social studies through literature was one of the 
most rewarding and fruitful learning-teaching experiences enjoyed 
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by the students It identified separate learning levels and allowed for 
differences m progression fur its students Furthermore, multi-level 
reading materials increased the opportunity for in-depth study by 
the students ot a specialized interest and emphasized the develop- 
ment of communication skills Through the skillful application of 
this approach to learning, the social studies teacher should create 
a condition within the classroom that would nurture change and 
innovation in the instructional program. This climate would impel 
each student to become committed to self-direction, and to attain 
self-fulfillment. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Roland Kratzner 3nd Noncv Marines Individualized Learning for Middle School Pupils 
The Clearnlng House. Vol 47 No 5/,. January 1973 pp 280-283 

2 C It Foster Current Challenges UAEducational Leadership Phi Delta Kappan. Vol 43 
December 1961 p 107 

3 Roland Kratzner and Nancv Mannes Ibid 

4 Edwin R Carr The Social Studies The Center for Applied Research in Education. Inc 
New York 1965 p 82 , Jack Allen Corporate Expansion and Social Studies Textbooks 
Social Education !' . ch 1969 p 289 

5 Romeo Marquis Curriculum Development Can Students Be Involved? NASSP Bulletin 
Vol 57 No 373 May 1973 pp 127-1**1 

6 May Hill Arbuthnot, Chlldrr-n and Books. Scott Foresm3n. Chicago. 1964 

7 Strang. Phelps. Wtthrow Gateways to Readable Books Wilson & Comp3n>. New York, 1966 

8 Pilgrim and McAllister, Books, Younn, People, and Reading Guidance. Harper & Row. 
Evanston. 1960 
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C M M N C T N 



by Wilma I.und 

"Indh iduah/eu insti uc t.»>n" is the pac kage ofieied toi sale in 
the educational so'/an^ »: t ;, < e*tnti«' w . howevc individualized in- 
st:"ucti"n is not "a tuu .a:. Am\ m iiool s^su rn that a' tempts 

to adopt an in>truct!onal ; so** a^ d^voluprd spceiiicalh Icn another 
«?ch'>o! and then pnu\ ■ id "dioij tlu- n«:rka^e into olace" will en- 
counter many difficulties 

If the same approach u^td as m fit tint* a "missing piece into 
a jirsnw puzzle", this ma\ he exacth what the program resembles, 
Educational change shmlci b< studied caroli'lh by the administra- 
tors and faculty before a nio(*ram js put into practice IT an indi- 
vidualized curriculum i> chosen, the st\ les from which to choose 
are many; therefore, each school must weijjh carefully what the 
ohiectives are to be and then adopt those which fit community 
needs After the choice has been made, the development of a class- 
room climate suitable for individualization is an important priority. 
Lacking proper climate, the result is chaos 

Including a unit on communication between people is helpful to 
the students and teacher who may be "poles 1 apart in understand- 
ing the goals of the class Following arc some practical suggestions 
for implementim* such a unit 

A modified form of the "Public Interview" 1 can be introduced. 
This is very useful during the first few meetings of the class. The 
teacher assumes the role of the person beinq interviewed. Options 
are open to the interviewee These are- to answer the questions as 
clearly as possible or pass The pass notion is used if anv question 
is asked which the person would rather not answer. One or two 
class sessions allow sufficient time for this activity. 

Teaching listening skills is an objective which is seldom includ- 
ed in a social studies class although the development of this skill is 
important to a successful class Without efficiency in using this 
skill, a student cannot function in an individualized setting This 
skill is one which is used for a lifetime and must be practiced con- 
tinuallv Teachers who u c o n listening unit must re-evaluate it each 
year to meet the needs nf their classes. 

While pa'-ticin'itmf! in this "rut, students should be taught that 
different levels of attention are necessarv to use dependinr on the 
listening situation When people listen foi enjoyment, they practice 
"leisurelv lMonin<<" If th M v attempt to understand the main idea, 

1 Roths, Louis E , Harm In. Merlll Simon Sirincv B . Values and Teaching, Merrill Publishing 
Company, Columbus. Ohio. 1966 PP ]42-U r i 



MRS • n Pn<t President of thr Illinois Council of the Social Studies, 

r n Social Studio Tcnrher at North Side Middle Junior High School in Aledo, 
II lino 1 direct the "i'tod and talmWi pmn r am foi tonchrrs and students in 
C U No 201. and also has directed individualized workshops throughout N.W. 
Illinois. 
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they listen "very carefully" If people ask for directions to a par- 
ticulai locution 01 how to complete an assignment, OTtyHfriust prac- 
tice "painstaking listening" 1 . Illustrations which allow students to 
practice each situation should be used to reinforce the und cm stand- 
ing of each typp oi listen ing. 

Vis: l >ilit\ of the* person with whom one communicates is some- 
thing which each depends upon much more than one realizes The 
''One-vvaj and Two-way communication" activity-' should be intro- 
duced to enable students to I e awaie of this dependency. The class 
ih asked to choose the student whom they believe can give the most 
explicit directions With thib task finished, the student chosen is 
aslfocTto stand outside :hc classroom dooi or to use the intercom 
and have fellow students reproduce the diagram which the teacher 
has now provided. The real difficulty is fhat 'sluHents can not ask 
questions and neither the render nor the receivers can tell if the 
t£Tsk is being completed as given, thus one-way communication. 
Following this, a discussion of problems encountered should be held 
with the sender and receivers participating, "Two-way Communi- 
cation" is then practiced. This is similar to the above exercise ex- 
cept the sender is. visible to the receivers and questions may be, 
asked clarifying the directions given. 

During the early stages of the CMMNCTN UNIT, understanding 
patterns should be used to show students that this is the basis of 
people understanding each other when they are engaged in com- 
munication with one or more persons. As an introduction, the alpha- 
bet may be written on the board and a simple sentence can be add- 
ed, "It is a beautiful day". Then write: "Id ou ring our extbooks 

0 lass?" or any similar pattern which will act as a motivational 
technique for the class. Students will soon discover that the first 
letter of each word in the sentence has been omitted. Morse Code 
illustrates the necessity of undrstanding more complex patterns. 
Pig Latin is a form of" verbal pattern understanding as is any cul- 
tural slang. On a "handout" a number of exercises enn he devel- 
oped such as: 

1 I267C31 A9N 1 1T629B842E7 1 L34I578E4V63E7I948 A25T735E65T387H 
2 1 E67 W4H543039L62E 135T68H246I3i2N793G . 

2. TZDZY WZ ZRZ HZVZNG PZZZZ FZR LZNCH. 



This exercise is a valuable tool in understanding thinking patterns 
of students and some creative students may wish to develop inter- 
esting pattern puzzles to test the mental acuity of their classmates. 

Non-verbal communication is perhaps the most misunderstood 
method of communication practiced by humans As an introduction 
for this activity,, the class is ask'vl to work in pairs who stand facing 
each other Instructions are. "No one may talk or use gestures. 
Only facial expressions or body stances can be used Think before 

1. Warrlner, John, English Grammar and Composition. Grade 8. Harbrace Co.. 1965. pn. 

. 43M42. i *H 

2. Pfc.ffer, J. William, and Jones. John E . Structural Experiences for Human Relate** 
Tralnlnc, University Assoc Press , P.O Box 615. Iowa City, Iowa 52240 1969. pp. 13-17. 
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you react to the statement you are about to hear." Examples of 
statements which may be used follow: 

1. 4t You are showing your report card at home and have re- 
ceived a failing grade in social studies class/' 

2 For the boys - "Dad says you may not have the new car for 
that big date tonight/' 

For the girls - "You may not attend the big dance of the 
year." 

3 The teacher said ''there is a mistake in your social studies 
grade, it should have been an A!" 

A round-table discussion will help as a follow-up device in these 
activities and provides an opportunity to discuss students* aware- 
ness of things which contribute to successful communication be- 
tween individuals. 

The time spent on this teaching unit can be as short as five 
days or as long as it takes to meet the intended objectives. Taking 
the time to include the "CMMNCTN UNIT" can make the differ- 
once between a successful year in the classroom and an unsuccess- 
ful one. 

FOOTNOTES 
The title of the article is "COMMUNICATION"*. 
The patterns are I CAN'T BELIEVE I ATE THE WHOLE THING. 
Today we are having pizza for lunch 
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INDIVIDUALIZING THE PREPARATION OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENT TEACHERS 
AT ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



by John F. McAteer 

Since the spring semester of 1970, the professional education 
program for pre-service secondary level teachers at Illinois State 
University has focused primarily upon competency-based instruc- 
tion. 1 

Students process at their own pace through a series of mimeo- 
graphed instructional packages, grouped in a book called the Pro- 
fessional Sequence Guide Mimeographed production facilitates 
ready revision Each year the materials are modified to reflect 
necessary adjustments. As the term "competency-based" implies, 
students must demonstrate their grasp of specific material before 
progressing further through the program. Students achieve "merits" 
as their performance indicates a pre-determined and specified level 
of achievement The value of a merit approximates the amount of 
classroom time which an average student would need to complete 
the required material in a more traditional instructional setting. 
The Professional Sequence offers eight semester hours for the stu- 
dent. Each semester hour equals forty (40) merits, so the Sequence 
program is completed when a student accumulates three-hundred 
and twenty (320) merits. 

Illinois State University is but one of several institutions today 
utilizing competency-based instructional techniques to train teach- 
ers. A continuing series on issues and elements of Competency 
Based-Performance Based Teacher Education (CPBTE) is being 
published by the American Association of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation (AACTE). The January, 1974 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan 
offers a well-balanced perspective of the current state of CPBTE. 
CPBTE and Training Teachers 

Years ago as I processed through the education courses re- 
quired for certification, an air of expectation surrounded each 
course: Was this the one which would teach me to teach? Would this 
be the professor who would "lay hands" upon me so I might acquire 
the skills necessary for teaching? My naive expectations were swal- 
lowed in the disappointment of learning that no such course, or 
professor, actually existed I was informed that the student teaching 
experience would bring together all the loose ends and satisfy my 
need for a formula or prescription on u how to teach". Neither stu- 
dent teaching, formal university coursework, or several years as a 
certified practitioner fully satisfied my search for the required tools 

1. A more detailed explanation of the I S U. competency program is available in the January, 
1973 Issue of the phi Delta Kappan, pp 300-302 
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and skills of a punici h qualified teacher. Success was achieved in 
the classroom, lappuit developed witu Hie sludents, administrator 
and student latmgs indicated a r ^i-ri.iule device of achievement, 
but the nagging doubt remained Jusn \\K.t skills, moves, compe- 
tencies, 01 awareness aie piacticed u\ the most etfoetive teachers? 
Did I possess and utilise most, or any thorn ° 

As wHh most teacheis who enjoy a measure of success as indi- 
cated by then students, colleagues, and administratoi s I was in- 
coi pointing main of the baMc teaermi; .skills into my instructional 
ttfoiK However, the block of time courses taken durim> mv prep- 
aratii n f<u teaching evaluated m\ eftoit on a not motive bas s. com- 
paring m\ knowledge of skills and techniques with oilier members 
of m\ classes Collectiveh we strove for let tc/ grades. Little atten- 
tion could be offered our competence in demonstrating an ability to 
use or piactice the skills we were internalizing on the cognitive 
level. 

Inevitably our student teaching experience was a struggle for 
personal awareness,, ego satisfaction, and professional survival. Too 
little time was available for experimenting with the teaching skills 
we heard about in the preparation program. As a consequence, a 
prolonged peimd of trial and error ensued as we experimented with 
our students during the initial years of our professional lives. While 
good instructional practices were developing, perhaps bad habits 
were being created simultaneously. Unfortunately, we generally 
are deprived as classroom teachers of the one ingredient which is 
present in the student teaching experience to induce a measure of 
verification for our instructional practices, the presence of a super- 
vising teacher. Without some form of periodic evaluation we might 
continue poor techniques for a lifetime, if not our own,, certainly for 
those of the students. 

CPBTE and Social Studies Teacher Candidates 

Subject matter specialists are becoming more involved in 
CPBTE as the issue of accountability is raided in their particular 
sector. Pressure is being exerted to state program and course ob- 
jectives, rationale for program requirements of maiors and minors, 
justification for costs of research and instruction,, and to assess in- 
structional outcomes compared to onorational costs CPBTE en- 
courages greater precision., or definition of intent or purpose which 
more readilv facilitates success toward the aforementioned goals 
than a more traditional at 4 it"d n which sufficed during less harried 
davs Suluc-ct matter specialists arr being asked to identifv those 
skills, elements of knnv.^H*^. attitudes, and competencies which 
help differentiate the liberally educated person from one not so ore- 
pa i ed - 

Th* 1 CPBTE program at Illinois State University offers the pre- 
set vice candidate an opportunity to cultivate an awareness and to 
practice the use of t< aching skills commonly found in successful 

2 Michael F r r k Perl i.»*n in< < -IT i srt\ Tear In Education The Suhjrrt Matter 

Klclds American A& « * 1 it <> f ' > 'f* fn r Tor'icr Fxiurnticn, Wa^him'tun DC Juno 
107.3. PBTE Scries No. XI 
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teachers. Tin* piuspodivc social studios teacher has the option of 
piucessiny thiough the teaching skills portion of the Professional 
Sequence Hindu loquired oi all p:c-^civice candidates, or selecting 
an alternative set of materials which offer a duplication of skills, 
but which utilises examples and teiminulogy appropriate to the 
social studies. 

The piosnective teacher oi secondary social studios preparing 
at Illinois State Unheioity who elects to process through the Social 
Studies Supplerrv nt uf the Sequence must acquire 06 merits Several 
oi the learning activities enable students to proceed at their own 
i ate, usin r ; M.'lf-instiuctional mateuals and passing pi escribed tests. 
The remaining actiMties icquire a simulated teaching process 
which features les- >n claiming, consultation with a Sequence ad- 
visor, mioo-teaehim» the planned lesson to three peers before a 
video-tape camera, peer and clinical professor critiquing, and re- 
teaching after modifications in the lesson have been effected 

SOCIAL STUDIES SUPPLEMENT MATERIALS 

These instructional activities consist of fourteen (14) separate 
proficiencies, 6 of which focus on specific teaching skills. The first 
eight packages lead to prerequisites for planning and are utilized in 
the subsequent six lessons which lead to teaching skills. A total of 96 
merits are required to complete this particular portion of the Se- 
quence. 

*0201 General Mode! of Instruction 5 Merits 

In this activity the student is introduced to a theoretical model 
for instruction designed to offer skills which may lead to (a) "Prop- 
erly designed learning activities, (b) rigorous curriculum investiga- 
tion, (c) a minimization of invested time and, (d) appropriate pro- 
cedures to evaluating learning and problems with non-learning." 

*0202, *0203 Precise Instructional Objectives 12 Merits 

These two activities require the following of students: *0202, (a) 
demonstrated understanding of the essential components of PIO; 
and (b) the capacity to differentiate between properly and irnprop- 
erlv 'toted PIO; *0203; (a) rewriting two improperly stated instruc- 
tional objectives to conform with minimum standards for PIO; and 
(b) writing three PTO for his teaching field which incorporate mini- 
mum standards for PIO. 

*0204, *020o, *020f> Taxonomies of Instructional Objectives 15 Merits 

This activity requires students to develop competencies in identi- 
fying objectives from the throe domains (cognitive, affective, psy- 
chomotor) and to write objectives at the cognitive and affective 
levels. 

"0208 Development of Teaching Strategy 12 Merits 

The student in this activity is to achieve an awareness that a 
body of subject matter has basic concepts and subordinate com- 
ponent ideas which may bo sequenced into an instructional hier- 
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archy. Having completed the unit, students arc expected to be aware 
that an accumulation of "facts", 01 exposure to topical issues, does 
not constitute the acquisition of knowledge. However, the capacity 
for identifying the major concepts and sequencing the insubordinate 
components, supplemented with facts and examples, offers a greater 
potential for understanding broad or complex issues. 

*0207 Structuring and Sequencing Subject Matter 12 Merits 

For this activity the pre-service person is required to prepare a 
teaching strategy which is designed to achieve the instructional ob- 
jective The Sequence materials offer the following as components 
for a teaching strategy: 

1 "Kn-route Behavior (pupils .acquire subject-matter prerequi- 
sites of the terminal behavior) 

2 Analogous Practice (pupils perform lower-order components 
of the terminal behavior) 

3. Equivalent Practice (pupils perform similar, but different 
responses required in the terminal behavior).'* 

*0209 Planning and Teaching Concepts and Principles 16 Merits 

In this phase of the social studies Sequence materials, students 
are required to master certain teaching skills in order to aid stu- 
dents understand a concept or principle. The teacher trainees must 
prepare a lesson plan for teaching a concept or principle containing 
the elements of preassessment,^ objective, learning experiences, 
content materials, evaluation, and strategy. After preparing the 
lesson plan and having it approved by the Sequence advisor, the 
student teaches a fifteen (15) minute simulated lesson based upon 
the prepared lesson plan. The instructional style of teacher to pupil 
interaction is used for this exercise with peers functioning as the 
"class* T , and the process being recorded on videotape, A clinical 
professor evaluates the trainee's efforts, watching specifically for 
the skills of set induction,* stimulus variation, use of examples, repe- 
tition* and closure. Peers are provided with checksheets for evaluat- 
ing the lesson, as is the analyst Trainees must provide a written 
analysis of their teaching effort, and re-plan, then reteach the fifteen 
minute lesson with an emphasis upon eliminating errors identified 
from the first teaching experience. It is expected that the trainee 
will achieve a "significantly different approach" during the reteach 
session. Having completed the reteach activity, the student is re- 
sponsible for returning several evaluation components to the Pro- 
fessional Sequence secretary for verification by the clinical staff. 
Failure to comply may necessitate a recycle. This same procedure 
is employed for the remaining phases of the social studies supple- 
ment materials. 

*0210 Planning and Teaching an Analysis Lesson 13 Merits 

The purpose of this phase in the social studies Sequence is to 
enable trainees to develop the skills necessary to plan and present 
lessons where the skill of analysis is taught. Trainees are expected 
to recognize and demonstrate an awareness that if their future 
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pupils are to develop capabilities to think, the recall of information 
is an insufficient instructional exercise. The anajysris lesson experi- 
ence offers trainees an opportunity to acquire sRiff^to aid students 
in achieving a higher level thinking process thm that afforded by 
an emphasis on factual information. For the analysi^phase of social 
studies Sequence, trainees replicate the steps of lesson planning, 
micro-teaching, analysis, reteach and evaluation required previ- 
ously, with emphasis upon the skills of set induction, cueing, rein- 
forcement, higher order questions, and closure. 

"0211 Planning and Teaching a Synthesis Lesson 11 Merits m 

To prepare trainees for teaching synthesis lessons, the inquiry 
or problem solving method of instruction is stressed. Through read- 
ings in the Sequence Guide Supplement, trainees are advised that 
for a synthesis lesson, the teacher's role becomes one of facilitator 
rather than dispenser of knowledge. Using the previously acquired 
skills of lesson planning, micro-teaching, self-analysis, reteaching, 
and evaluation, the trainees seek skill development in set induction, 
use of probing and divergent questions, use of silence, non-verbal 
clues, and closure. 

For the final simulated teaching experience, students may 
choose to plan and teach a Psychomotor Lesson, a lesson in the 
Affective Domain, or an Evaluation Lesson. In lieu of the previous, 
they could be directed to teach either a concept synthesis, or analy- 
sis lesson. 

*02l2 Planning and Teaching a Psychomotor Lesson 6 Merits 

Although social studies teachers deal with psychomotor skills of 
ptudents in their classrooms less frequently than the physical edu- 
cation or sewing class instructors, student skills may be cultivated 
by the social studies teachers. I.S.U. social science majors preparing 
to teach secondary social studies may secure training in teaching 
for the development of psychomotor skills in future students. Train- 
ees are exposed to the teaching skills of preassessment, modeling 
(demonstration), practice, and evaluation. Student Trainees pre* 
pare a practice lesson, micro-teach it to peers, analyze their per-* 
formance, and reteach as with the other practice teaching lessons^ 

♦0213 Teaching in the Affective Domain 6 Merits 

Opportunities are offered student trainees in the Sequence to 
acquire teaching skills for the affective domain as a supplement for 
teaching content and skills. The teaching skills which are stressed 
focus on set induction, using factual recall and higher order ques- 
tions, asking probing questions, appreciating the value of silence 
and non-verbal cues, employing reinforcement and closure. Student 
trainees are informed that teaching for the affective domain gen- 
erally offers greater potential for controversy than that of the cog- 
nitive domain. However, they are appraised that the attitudes, feel- 
ings, beliefs, and emotions of students can be identified, clarified, 
and explored if specific religious and political beliefs are not stres- 
sed. The micro-teaching process is once again employed for this 
activity. 
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"0214 Planning and Teaching an Evaluation Lesson 6 Merits 

The last of the optional simulated teaching experiences is de- 
signed to encourage student trainees to aid their future students in 
developing evaluation skills. In this training activity, future social 
studies teachers are instructed in ways by which they might en- 
courage students to make intelligent, well-reasoned, and informa- 
tive decisions. 

CONCLUSION 

Data is being gathered this academic year 0973-74) from I.S.U. 
Mi dents who processed through the Sequence and completed stu- 
dent teaching in social studies subjects. Results of this continuing 
research are expected to yield insights to the student's perceptions 
of the value of Sequence to their clinical experience. Of particular 
interest is the frequency of use, degree of success, and future intent 
to employ those skills for which the Sequence provided an oppor- 
tunity for exposure, practice, and demonstrated competence. 
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THE USE OF PROJECTS !N SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULA: METHODOLOGY AND EVALUATION 

by Allen K, Kemmcrer 

Individualized instruction is a classroom ideal of whioh most 
teachers have become increasingly aware. Yet many remain frus- 
trated by the complexities and ambiguities involved in its execu- 
tion. The following pages describe how one type of classroom ac- 
tivity, projects, can be presented in such a way as to best utilize 
teacher-student time and resources in making individualized in- 
struction a reality. 

The goal of this article is to provide a primary resource from / 
which in-service teachers can implement practical, productive, 
secondary school projects. The data and methodology presented 1 
here has been drawn from a variety of sources: published ma- 
terial, 1 teachers in the field, and my own personal experience. It is 
not intended as a definitive statement on the subject, but as a base 
from which others can expand and modify in order to best suit 
their needs. Although this material was originally developed for 
use in a social studies curriculum, many projects can be altered to 
suit anv subject maUer. Others may suggest new avenues of using 
this valuable educational tool. 

First, I will submit a rati onale f ort^ fi inc]u «ynn of p rojects in 
the secondary school curricuIaTthen discuss the impTe meriiatlori o f 
thoso projects in the classroom, concentrating on the" problems of 
administration and evaluation. Finally, actual projects will be pre- 
sented in addition to practical tips on theTr execution, advantages, 
disadvantages, and evaluation The source of this information stems 
from mv experience in developing and implementing a program of 
thi^ type during mv practice teaching, supervised by Mr. Michael 
Duqard at Morton High School, Morton, Illinois. 

RATIONALE 

In outlining an educational rationale for the use of projects, I 
will address myself to the question, "Why should we use projects in 
the secondary school?** As it will soon become apparent, the answer 
to this question is as diverse as the projects themselves. 

One of the initial advantages of projects is their ability to tap 
the energies, talents, and motivations of students, heretofore un- 
used in the classroom. For the student, projects offer a latitude 
rarely found in other classroom activities. Projects, when presented 
to a class, should be described in terms of the student; striving for 
the best synthesis of what the student can do, his special talents or 
interests, and what he wants to do. 

I. E. Richard and Linda R. Churchill, and Edward H. Blair, Tm With American History, 
Abingdon Press: New York, 1966. 
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It should be clear that projects allow individualized instruction, 
using the peculiar attributes of each student as a base from which 
an individualized learning experience may be derived. In addition 
to making use of each student's special abilities or interests, pro- 
jects can also be adjusted to offer equally challenging educational 
activities to students exhibiting a wide range of intellectual capa- 
bilities Brighter students can be directed to projects that may re- 
quire research into special interest areas or higher order intellec- 
tual skills. Slower students, in turn, can be directed to projects that 
emphasize reading, manual or organizational skills Two other im- 
portant characteristics of projects that are not often a part of the 
regular classroom are 1) the opportunity they provide for the 
student to develop 01 display creativity, and 2) the opportunity they 
provide for the student to demonstrate affective behavior in inter- 
acting with a subject of his own choosing. 

As a result of this individualized form of instruction and the 
students involvement in directing it, another advantage becomes 
apparent; that of providing a sense of achievement. With teacher 
guidance the student selects a project best suiting his abilities and 
interests, and helps m determining the objectives of that project* 
The teacher should assume the role of mediator between what the 
sjudervt wants 10 do and what the student is capable of doing in 
order to best meet those objectives. This process should transmit 
to the student his responsibility to himself rather than to his teacher. 
Accordingly, when the project is completed with his own objectives 
met, the student's learning is reinforced rathei than the teacher's 
teaching. 

ADMINISTRATION 

First and foremost in the administration of projects is planning. 
Procedures should be planned /ar in advance to maximize the ef- 
fective transmission of your plan to students, as well as to insure 
your competency in answering questions and supplying guidance to 
those students who require or request it. 

Presentation of your project plans should be made at least 
three weeks before they are scheduled to begin. Your presentation 
should include a dittoed project list,* describing and explaining each 
type of project, for each student. In class j his list can be highlighted 
and elaborated on Specifically, examples of each project should be 
provided. The subject area for which projects are acceptable may 
be as broad as desired, but specific boundaries should be set. Also 
at this time, plans for evaluation should be introduced. 

After presenting your project plan to the class, procedures for 
student selection of projects should be initiated. A procedure I found 
helpful was a sign-up sheet, available before and after class, on 
which students could sign up for a project. This sign-up sheet includ- 
ed the student's name, his type of project, his subject area, and a 
preference for a date of presentation. 

Students may choose a project in the following two weeks with 
the third week, or any other suitable amount of time, reserved for 
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their presentation. During these two weeks, students should be re- 
minded of the sign-up sheet each day. To further encourage involve- 
ment, a small amount of class time each week may be allotted for 
students to work on their projects, either alone or in groups. Also 
during, this project-directed class time, the teacher can eheck up on 
each student's progress and provide appropriate guidance. 

EVALUATION 

The evaluation oi projects is fraught with many inherent diffi- 
culties. Whereas the usual teacher-learner relationship has changed 
to one of guiding the learner, rather than teaching him directly, the 
usual methods of evaluation must be dispenced with. The entire pro- 
gram up to this point has been student centered. Therefore the 
evaluative process must be similarly dictated. The evaluation of 
projects needs to he as individualized as the projects themselves. 
The problem becomes one of establishing a general criteria level 
for all projects and a specific criteria for each student. These cri- 
teria can be agreed upon only through teacher-student interaction, 

The following is a procedure for obtaining these criteria. 

As a part of your presentation of the program you should dis- 
cuss general evaluation criteria. Begin by asking stiuients to identi- 
fy the grounds on which they believe projects could best be evaluat- 
ed. Usually with a minimum of discussion, teacher and students can 
"agree upon rational and fair criteria As an example of generalized 
criteria, I offer the following from my U. S. history class. Historical 
sj gnifican ce was agreed upon as the first requirement of each pro- 
ject, while' the second requirement foCUS^d oil "effort in preparation^ 
which included neatness, comprehensiveness and originality. 

Specific criteria for each student should be worked out between 
the student and the teacher. This amounts to determining a compe- 
tency level upon which the student and the teacher agree as the 
necessary level of achievement required for the student's desired 
grade. As a classroom of students is inherently unequal it would be 
discriminating to evaluate each of them equally. Under this pro- 
gram, students are individually directed and guided toward the 
completion of a project, as well as individually evaluated according 
to their own criteria of success. 

PROJECTS 

The followir^ project list was developed for use in a U. S. his- 
tory class with the chronological boundaries being 1870 to 1915. The 
examples given are from that time period. In addition, some prac- 
tical information on their implementation and evaluation is offered. 

I. Dramatizations and simulations 

1. "Meet the Press" — reporters question famous historical 
personalities on the issues of their time. 

2. Radio broadcasts — live coverage of a famous event in 
history. 
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Those projects may be done on tape to offer an opportunity 
to do ,a dramatization to those who might be reticent to 
perform before a group. 

a examples' Indian battles, the Haymarket Riot, the sink- 
ing of the Maine. 

'3. Playlets a short enactment of an historically significant 
scene 

Students should be responsible for costumes, props, and 
script. 

a. examples the discovery of gold in California, the assas- 
sination of Garfield, the founding of a labor union. 

4 Films <amo as playlet but on film 

Be sure before approving a film that the students have had 
(»vni»»'ii nre in working with mo ,r ie cameras, projectors and 
other equipment needed to produce a film. 

Oral Reports 
I. Books 

When n rn posing boo!; reports, allow lor a maximum of 
creativitv in their presentation and be sure to be able to 
sugeest a number of e.ood book^ Book reports should re- 
in)'* »*ee reading, not produce a dislike for it 

a examples- The Jumjle bv Upton Sinclair, Octopus by 
Frank Norris. The Oregon Trail bv Francis Parkman, 
Bury My Heart at W- »»ded Knee. 

2 People 

Make sure you are able to suggest interesting people 

a examples' James O Blaine, Eugene V. Dobs, William 
Jennings Bryan, "FighMng Bob" LaFolletto 

3 Demonstrations — if your family has an historically sig- 
nificant heirloom, diary f antique, etc , you mav show it to 
the class and explain its importance. 

Care should be taken in defining your requirements for 
this project to avoid degenerating it into a show and tell 
session. 

4 Genealogy - a family record of ancestory; famous persons 
in your family or an interesting account of an ancestor in- 
volved in an historical event. 

Make certain that the person in question is in the boun- 
daries you have established for your projects. 

5. Constructions — for the artistic — make an historical con- 
struction (scale model, drawing or painting, etc.) and brief- 
ly present it to the class 



6 Lets Take a Trip — Imagine you are going on a trip to an 
historical site Knch report should include the following 
information: 1 ) how to get there from your hometown, 

2) what travelers can expect to see when they arrive, and 

3) the historical significance of the place visited. 

7. Games — a student may construct and conduct a game for 
the entire class, providing it has historical significance, 
I found if a student or students constructed the game a 
great deal ot teacher assistance was required to make sure 
all rules were fair and the game was playable, Th°re seem- 
ed to be much greater success in the adaption of known 
games to a historical format. 

a. examples: Password, Jeopardy, College Bowl. 

II!. Newspaper Construction — a group of students may edit a 
newspaper that may have appeared between 1870 and 1915. 
It should include editorials, ads, cartoons, news articles, fea- 
ture stories, society and fashion news. 

This type of project is best suited for high ability students. It 
offers them the challenge of researching their materials, 
studying th* 1 trends of the time in which the paper might have 
appeared, and organizing it into a whole. 

IV, Debates - students may argue an historical issue in debate 
fashion before the class, 

1. examples gold vs, silver, isolationism vs, imperialism, etc. 

V, Crossword puzzle construction — a student may design a 
crossword puzzle or other word game and administer it to 
the class It must have a historical theme. 

Make sure you set a limit on the number of these done. They 
can easily become boring through over-exposure. 

VI Bulletin board work — students may decorate one bulletin 
bonrd with historically relevant material. 

VII Collages — poster board with cut-out pictures, phrases, and 
symbols representing an historical theme. 

Make sure you provide examples of good collages. Demand 
an organization of the materials used, not simply a mounting 
job. 

VIII Written reports — a minimum of three books dealing with 
history summarized, analyzed, and evaluated. 

This project is purposely demanding in order to deter stu- 
dents who might have trouble in leaser tasks from attempting 
this one However,, it can give good practice to those who are 
willing to attempt a complicated project. 

CONCLUSION 

The realization of such a project lesson plan can produce most 
gratifying results Students who must normally be cajoled to engage 
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in a classroom activity, suddenly become active and often enthusi- 
astic participants While there inevitably are those who will attempt 
to beat the system, their number is greatly reduced. By far the 
greatest result of the program is t licit it will have allowed both high 
and low level students to demonstrate their abilities on an equal 
basis. I found average and lower ability students, to whom class- 
room rewards are infrequent, .sensed and responded to this unique 
opportunity with previously undisplayed eagerness. 

The teacher also benefits from such a lesson. His contact with 
each of his students is greatly increased, providing the means by 
which he can more accurately assess the effectiveness of his teach- 
ing, and gain insights into the personalities of those he teaches. 

In such ways,* this type of individualized instruction fosters co- 
hesion, not diffusion in the classroom, and thus serves as a basis 
from which better learning experiences may be provided to all. 
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599 W. 2nd St. 
Trenton, IL 62293 

James Blaha 
440 Aurora 
Naperville, IL 60540 

Marvin W Block 
6921 W. I5th Place 
Tinley Park, IL 60477 

Ronald W. Boehm 
605 Maywood 
Pekin. IL 61554 

Rose Boghasen 
15524 Vine Ave. 
Harvey. IL 60426 

Steve Bork 

9039 W 22nd Place 

North Riverside, IL 60546 

Charles Braatz 
Rural Route One 
Monmouth, IL 61462 

Janet T. Brady 
9%6 S. California 
Evergreen Park, IL 60642 

R'bger K Bralnard 
1144 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmottc, IL 60091 

C. Brandenburg 
5518 S. Everett 
Chicago, IL 60637 

William F. Bretz. Jr. 
1200 N. 11th St. 
Springfield, IL 62702 

Philip W. Briggs 
!63*i N Gilbert 
Danville, IL 61832 

David R Britt 
Rural 4 toute One 
Patoka, IL 62875 

Louise V Brock-Jones 
1121 St Louis Ave. 
Vandalia. IL 62471 

Gary Brodnan 

33i S, Donald Ave. 

Arlington Hts . IL 60005 

Jean Forbes Brody 
439 Yorkshire Square 
Bolingbrook. IL 60439 
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Dr. Richard G. Browne 
310 Florence 
Normal. IL 61761 

Edward F. Brufke 
Nile* TWP High School 
Skokie, IL 60076 

Robert M. Bruker 

Dcpt of Second Ed. SIU 

Edwardsvllle. IL 62025 

Agnes Brunk 
1117 Bangs Street 
Aurora. IL 60538 

Robert G. Buliard. Jr. 
145 S Green Bay Road 
Lakes Forest, IL 60045 

Robert F. Bures 

7953 S Taiman Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60652 

J. Burleigh-Schmocker 
3100 S. Michigan. No. 301 
Chicago. IL 60616 

Eugene Burnett 
McGinn Road 
Hinckley, IL cosao 

Harold W. Burrow 
244 North Craig Place 
Lombard. IL 60148 

William L. Burton 
Dept. of History WTU 
Macomb, IL 61455 

Nellie A. Busey 
4860 Creekvtew Rd. 6 
Rockford, 1L 61106 

Douglas C. Bush 
2002 State St. 
Qulncy, IL 62301 

J an is Bushong 
7128 Emerson 
Morton Grove. IL 60063 

Morris R Buske 
831 N. Grove Ave. 
Oak Park, IL 60302 

Beatrice L. Byles 
2622 N. Mildred Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60614 

Alice L. Canedy 
409 North Elm 
Champaign. IL 61820 

Gary M. Carlson 
338 West Main 
Amboy. IL 61310 

Madonna Carsello 
6256 W Fletcher 
Chicago. IL 60634 

Arnold Casey 2505 15th St 
Rock Islanu, IL 61201 

Nora E Chance 
1007 E Allen 
Farmer City, IL 61842 

Arthur R Cheatham, Jr 
R R 7, Box 4O0B2 
Decatur, IL 62521 

Ward F Chick 

311 Gale Ave 

River Forest. IL 60305 

C D. Chouinard 
7701 Oglesby Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60649 
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Daniel Chubrilo 
6731 N California 
Chicago, IL 60645 

Raymond A Ciprlano 
15 W 635 Grand Ave. 
Elmhurst. IL 60126 

Eileen Clark 
107 East Lincoln 
Seneca. IL 61360 

Charles T Cllmer 
903 E Center 
Paxton. IL 60957 

Judith A. Coffey 
2829 W 85th St. 
Chicago. IL 60652 

Elston C. Coleman, Jr 
500 E 33rd St.. Apt. 2103 
Chicago, IL 60616 

H. Thomas Collins 

218 E. 18th St. 

New York, NY 10003 

Henry J. Collins 

4052 W. 115th St , 408 

Chicago, IL 60655 

Carolyn S Colombo 

406 East 9th 

Johnston City, IL 52951 

Everett A, Colton 
4910 Hull St. 
Skokie. IL 60076 

Sr Agnes J Connerton 
701 Locust Road 
Wiimette, IL 60091 

Earl Cooney 
107 Washington 
Oak Park. £L 60302 

Coordntr of Llbrarie 
400 S. Western Avenue 
Park Ridge, IL 60068 

Coordntr 0 f Ubrari© 
400 S Western Avenue 
Park Ridge. IL 60068 

Bill Cosmano 
164 Mayfield Dr 
Bollngbrook. IL 60439 

John A. Costanza 
1739 Ellendale Drive 
Northbrook, I L 60062 

K. Russell Crawford 
354 Cole St .Apt 13 
East Peoria. It 61611 

George E Crockett 
3338 W Ohio St. 
Chicago. IL 60624 

Richard J. Crook 
800 Arnold Street 
Plainfield, il 60544 

Brother Cyprian. CSC 
1443 West Division St. 
Chicago. IL 60622 

Margaret D Dahlgren 
2315 24th Street 
Rockford, IL 61108 

Dr Gerald A Danzer 
Hist Dept , Univ of 111 
Chicago, IL 60680 



Francis E. Davern 
426 W Murray 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Genevieve Davis 
535 Webster 
Warsaw, IL 62379 

James Davis 
855 Broadway 
Moulder. CO 80302 

Marian H. Dean 

2512 7th Street 

East Moline. IL 61244 

Louise B. Deckere 

2540 26 Street 

Rock Island. IL 61201 

Ada L Degenfelder 
23:17 Gillespie 
Springfield. IL 62704 

Edward Delorenzo 
5900 W. Belmont Ave 
Chicago, IL 60634 

Michael Dickey 

2025 Country Club Dr. 

Woodrldge, IL 60515 

David Dlckman 

New Trier East High School 

Wmnetka, IL 60093 

John Dlckman 
2145 Samuels 
Decatur, IL 62526 

W Charles Dill 
7512 Lemont Rd. 
Downers Grove. IL 60915 

Donald K DUUe 
1352 W sunset 
Decatur. IL 62522 

Susan V Dbcon 
838A HiUcrest Dr. 
Dekalb. IL 60115 

Margaret Dobbins 
Route 2, Box 130 
Aurora, IL 60504 

Sr. Patricia Doerr 
7659 S Llnder 
Burbank IT, fi04S9 
James p. Dohle, Jr. 
2501 Ridge 

East St Louis. IL 62105 

Francis Dombrowski 
319 S Kennslngton Ave. 
LaGrange, IL 60525 

Raymond J Dombrowski 
17118 Walter Street 
Lansing, IL 60438 

Martha Donnelly 

2005 S Finley Rd , 311 

Lombard, IL 60148 

Sr Mary Jo Donovan 
St Marys Academy 
Nauvoo. IL 62354 

Bonnie J. Doole 
Rural Route One 
Ashland. IL 62612 

Richard K Dralle 
225 S Russell 
Genesco. IL 61254 

Lois K Draznlk 
147 Frederick Ave 
Plainfield. IL 60544 
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Allan J Drecsel 
9535 S. Bell 
Chicago. IL 60643 

Sr Mary E. DriscoU 
Boylan High School 
Rockford. IL 61 103 

Robert J DuRan 
Rural Route Two 
Vandalia, IL 62471 

Robert L Dunlap 
18 Princeton Court 
North Aurora. I L 60542 

Dorothy L. Dunn 
2923 21st Avenue 
Rock Island, IL 61201 

Emcrtc G Dusic 
717 Christie Street 
Ottawa. ILG1350 

Jack Dye 

4726 19lh Avenue 

Mollne. IL 61265 

Louis J. Dyroff 
701 Ftsher Road 
East Peoria. IL 61611 

Susan Eblen 

434 N. Ardmore. 2B 

Villa Park, IL 60181 

George B. Echols, Jr. 
18W070 16th St 
Villa Park, il 60181 

Cathie E. Edmett 
4101 W. 127 Street 
Alsip, IL 60658 

Robert M Edmunds 
5548 S, Rockwell 
Chicago. IL 60629 

Eric U. Edstrom, Jr. 

339 Ashley Rd. 

Hoffman Estates, EL 60172 

James M. Edwards 
1075 Cascade 
Aurora. IL 60506 

Donald Ekcn 

304 Maple St.. Apt. C 

New Lenox. IL 60451 

Richard Ekstrom 

800 E NW Hw\\. Suite 530 

Palatine. IL 60067 

Marvin A. Elbert 
1116 Logan Ave 
Elgin, IL 60120 

Joan Elisburg 

1086 Skokie Ridge Dr 

Glencoe. IL 60022 

Fred G Esohcrich 
29 Cour Dalcnc 
Palos Hills. IL 60465 

Sister M Euphrosine 
1444 W Division 
Chicago. IL 60622 

Arthur Evans 
Governors St Unlv, 
Park Forest So, IL 60466 

Larry A Evans 
70 James 

Plamfield. IL 60544 

Glenn A. Evans 
813 Western Avenue 
Joliet. IL 60435 
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James L. Everctts 
800 sntithg.ite, Apt 3 
Mclleno IL 60U5O 

Duane K Everhart 

16»J4 E.j.irg.ite 

Country Ciuo HL. IL 60477 

Gall D Fahe\ 

7456 \V.^hiin» "i No 405 

Forest Kirk, IL 60130 

Laurence J Fahey 

2: u; Oat Ct, 

Palo* Heights. IL 60463 

Helen G Fairweather 
1352 West Wood St 
Decatur. IL 62522 

Richard L. Fav 
8 Two Pine Dr ve 
Benient. IL 61813 

Howard Feddema 
24.5 W Hardin? Rd 
Lombard. IL 60148 

Ralph W Feese 

1-M7 King> Ct. Apt 32 

West Chicago. LL 60185 

Paul B. Feltenstein 
3?2j Kings Fa Apt 304 
Steger, IL 60475 

Arlie Fender 
Lockport H gh School 
Lockport. IL 60441 

Henrietta H. Fernitz 
6181 N Winchester Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60660 

Rolland G, Fink 
2094 Country Club Dr 
Woodndge, IL 60515 

Inge E. Fischer 
1114 S Union 
Aurora. IL 60538 

Sr Mary Ann Fischer 
Notre Dame Hiqh School 
Qulncy. IL 6231)1 

Darlcne Fisher 
3321 Noyes Street 
Evdnston, IL 60201 

Carl F Flaks 

1814 Country Knoll Ln 

Elgin. IL 60120 

Alberta Flynn 

907 Stadium Drive 

Macomb. IL 61455 

Dean M Folkes 
9L'l Bcverlv Dr 
Wneeling. IL 60090 

Marilyn Foran 
662 K.ircn Court 
Decatur. IL 6*5*6 

Sally Fortune 
535 Clyde 

Calumet City. IL 60409 

Mary C Foster 
1161-26U1 St, 
Molinc. IL 61265 

Olive S, Foster 

111 St. Historical Library 

Springfield. IL 62704 



Lillian T. Frauman 
3900 X Lake Shore Dr. 
Chicago. IL 60613 

Daniel Fredian 
29 N Brojdway 
Jolict, IL 60435 

Ruth E Fntts 

12 ') N Water Street 

Dcwttur. IL<>252I 

Harold R Fuller 
I4U17 Rivcr»i.«t- Dr 
Harvey, IL 60426 

Dr Robert E. Gabler 
Geo*: Dept WItf 
Macomb. LL 61455 

Mrs Arthur D Ganja 
2010 Dewey Avenue 
Evanbton, IL 60201 

Sr. Mary J. Garrtty 

640 W Irving Park Road 

Chicago. IL 60613 

John D Gearon 
8011 S Fairfield 
Chicago. IL 60652 

Charlotte Gettman 
106 Brentwood Court 
East Peona, IL 61611 

William G Gettman 
1401 East Washington 
East Peoria. IL 61611 

Unnea Ghilardi 

175 Lake Blvd . Apt. 306 

Buffalo Grove. IL 60090 

Dorsey D Gibbons 
1410 St Louis Ave. 
Vandalia, IL 62471 

William B. Gillies 
2527 Westchester Blvd 
Springfield. IL 62704 

Norman GHck 
4950 N. Avers Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60625 

Ann D Gordon 
624 Clark St 
Evarioton, il turail 

Constance A Grace 

2951 S Kirn D' No 1813 

Chicago, IL 60616 

Jrxcph L. Graham 

Oak Lawn Coin m High Sch 

Oak Lawn. IL 60453 

Dr. Charles E, Gray 

1 13 East drove 
Bioomingtoii. IL 61701 

Miriam Grecnblatt 
Hogarth Lane 
Glencoe. IL 60022 

Gerald L Greer 

337 S Cuyler Ave 
Oak Park. IL 60302 

Alice Gregory 

40 N, Tower Rd . Apt 6C 

Oakbrook. IL 60521 

James Groce 

2 Farthing Lane 
BclJcville. IL 62223 
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B rend a J. Guth 
Lincolnshire V A-2 
Pontiac t IL 61784 

Maurice Guysenir 

7061 N Kedzie Ave, 901 

Chicago, IL 60645 

Rob Halbcck 

2933 Sheridan Rd.. 1211 

Chicago. IL 60657 

Beatrice B. Hall 

175 North Park Drive 

Cjnton. IL 61520 

Dr Joseph H. Hall 
3333 Elston Ave 
Chicago, IL 60618 

Richard C Halpern 
3728 W. 123rd PI , 212 
AJsip. IL 60658 

Gertrude M. Halvorson 
777 Graceland Ave. 2E 
Dcs PlaJnes* IL 60016 

Edwin R Hamilton 
551 Ross St 
Joliet, IL 60435 

J >scph A. Hanxlns 

I.I School for the Deaf 

Jacksonville t IL 62650 

Richard Hansen 
322 Washington St, 
Davenport, I A 52802 

Constance R. Hardman 
4734 Highland Ave 
Downers Grove. rL 60515 

Helen K Harraan 
Pittsficld High School 
Pittsficld. IL 62363 

Sandra D. Harmon 
305 Highpoint Rd 
Nonnan. IL 61761 

Thomas C Harris 
6N600 Mcdinah Road 
Roscllc, IL 60172 

Ronald Harshman 
'.500 Anthony Dr 22 
Champaign. IL 61820 

Hazel Hartman 
.14 South Loomis 
Napcrville, IL 60540 

Joe Hartmann 
"16 \V. Main 
Harrington IL 60010 

David W Harvey 
2-59 Galewood Dr 
'.'.olingbrook. IL 60439 

John C. Ha worth 
519 Witherspoon Dr 
Springfield. IL 62704 

Stephen B Hefder 
708 West Jefferson 
R oomington, IL 61701 

C William Heller 
5816 Knollwood Lane 
Glcnvicw. IL 60025 

W L. Hemeycr 
2733 Jacquelyn Lane 
Waukcgan, il 60085 
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Mary C Hempstead 
605 Witherspoon 
Springfield, IL 62704 

Dennis P Henderson 
Box 173 

Keithsburg. IL 61442 

Lillian Hess 
Box 138 

Mercdosia, IL 62665 

John Hcuman 
170 Heather Lane 
Hoffman Estates. IL 60172 

Sharon Hicks 
948 W. 116th St. 
Chicago, IL 60643 

Mrs Martha L. Hill 
Rural Route 4. Box 204 
Decatur. IL 62521 

Mrs Ralph Hill 
1918 Milton Avenue 
Northbrook, IL 60062 

Timothy G Hindley 
702 W Center St. 
Brighton, IL 62012 

Irwin Hirsch 
3701 173rd St 
Lansing. IL 60438 

Margaret M Hoesch 
625 N Loomis St. 
Napcrvillc. IL 60540 < 

Gene L. Hoffman 
1000 W Green St 
Benscnville. IL 60126 

Fr Jim Hoffman 
St Joseph Seminary 
Oakbrook. IL 60521 

Philip A Hoffman 

P O Box 23 

New Lenox IL 60451 

Glenn E Hoffmann 
154 Bradlc> Lane 
Hoffman Estate. IL 60172 

Helen L. Hoing 
312 Ea^t Grant 
Macomb. IL 61455 

Howard B Holcombe 

650 Wood St 

West Chicago, IL 60185 

Kenneth P Holmes 
1035 Gladish Lane 
Glcnucw. IL 60025 

Darren Holmquist 
616 Nicholson St 
JoJiet. IL 60435 

Myrtle T Horak 
1719 13th Street 
Mohnc. IL 61264 

Eva L Horine 
Rural Route Two 
Macomh. IL 61455 

Emllie Huck 

r >43 West Second St. 

Ccntralia. IL 62801 

Marilou Hudacek 

5723 Dorchester, Apt H 

Chicago, IL 60637 



Phyllis Hurley 

Elk Grove High School 

Elk Grove VilK IL 60007 

William N Hutchinson 
105 Oakton Rd. 
Elk Grove. IL 60007 

Robert J. Hyde 
369 Ridge Avenue 
Elinhurst. IL 60126 

Michael Illuzzi 
1112 S Fell 
Normal. IL 61761 

Mardonna Isenberg 
933 Warrington Road 
Decrfield. IL 60015 

Paul W. Jackson 
1000 West Green St 
Bensenvllle. IL 60106 

Daniel Jares 

160 E. Lake St., Apt. 13B 

Elmhurst, IL 6012« 

Earl M. Jeffrey 
301 Minerva 
Glenwood, IL 60425 

Robert K Jenkins 
2824 Gifford Place 
New Lenox. IL 60451 

James S Jennings 
403 W Lincoln 
Mount Morris * IL 61054 

Phillip W Jennings 
P O Box 44 
Payson. IL 62360 

Kathy Ann Jent 

Rural Route 1. Box 395 

Johnston City, IL 62951 

Mane A Joaillier 
7443 Washington 
Forest Park. IL 60130 

Christine A Johnson 
904 Michigan Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60202 

David Johnson 
Sunset Hidge School 
Northfield. IL 60O93 

Michael G Johnson 
3342 W 95th St. 
Hickory Hills. IL 60457 

Richard E Johnson 
128 Glcndnlc 
Columbia. IL 62236 

Robert L Johnson 
I Frontenac Lane 
Granite City. IL 62O40 

Betty Johnston 
7446 S Indiana Ave 
Chicago, IL 60619 

Geri Jones 

Rural Route 1. Box 165 

EdwardsviUe, IL 62025 

Lylc Jones 

2817 30th Avenue 

Rock Island. IL 61201 

Preston M Jones 
2009 Walnut St. 
Murphysboro. IL 62966 



Don C Jordahl 
Greenville College 
Greenville, IL 62248 

Karl Jordan 
1509 Howard Ct. 
Pekin, IL 81554 

Paul Jordan 
815 North Vail 
Arlington Hts , IL 60004 

Alice Jurica 

3176 Meadow Lane 

Merrionette Park, IL 60855 

Kay Kara in 

1416 N. Sandburg 

Chicago, IL 6O610 

Gayle Kaplan 

110 Webster Ct. 

Hoffman Estates, IL 60172 

David Keeley 
226 Carver Lane 
Schaumburg. IL. 60172 

Edwin E Keith 
P O. Box 372 
Harvey, IL 60426 

Gary Kennelly 
Jamestown Apt. Bid*. 9-1 
Belleville, IL 62223 

Stella Kern 

1400 Lake Shore Drive 

Chicago. IL 6O610 

Dorrell Kilduff 
646 East Macoupin 
Staunton, IL 62088 

Sr Kathleen Kirk 
640 Irving Park Road 
Chicago. IL 60613 

Matt Kochevar 
929 Lois Place 
Jolict, IL 60435 

Ronald II. Kochn 

301 South Mill Road 

Peotono, IL 60468 

Garv A Kocllcr 
1217 11th Avenue. 5 
Molme> IL 61265 

Ervin J Koppenhoeser 
5X)7 Randall Drive 
Normal, IL 61761 

Linda Korbnkis 

215 Lcjeune, Apt. 2 South 

Lockport, IL 60441 

Mary Ann Kosiak 
3938 W 109th St 
Chicago. IL 60655 

Lawrence M Kozlowski 
1127 Cermak Road 
Algonquin. IL 60102 

James B. Kracht 
425 North Maple 
Oak Park. IL 60302 

Joan L Krebs 
721 N UaSaUe 
Chicago, IL 6O610 

Jerome L Krintz 
3424 Arden Avenue 
BrookNcld, IL 60513 



Lillian Kublnski 

1660 Kensington Ave. 

Westchester,, IL 60153 

Dana Kurfman 

Prince Georges County School 
Upper Marlboro, MD 20870 

Eleanor Lacopulos 
16100 Seton Road 
South Holland. IL 60407 

La id law Brothers 
Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, IL 60305 

Sr Vincella Lake 

Notre Dame High School 

Quincy, IL 62301 

Morris Lamb 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
Carbondale, IL 62901 

Charles R. Lane 
Route 2 
Geff. IL 62842 

Robert Lang 
Willuton Hall Nru 
DeKalb, IL 60115 

Roger Laraus 
814 Reba Place 
Evanston, IL 60202 

Ronald Larimore 
114 Seibert Road 
Ofallon, IL 62269 

Dean G. Larson 

607 W Park Ave . Apt. 17 

Ubertyvtlie, IL 60048 

Jams Larson 

900 Center, Apt. 5-G 

Dcs Plaines, IL 60016 

Mary Frances Lavin 
1623 N Eighth St. 
Springfield, LL 62702 

A Joan Lawson 
70O N E. 7th Ave 
Aledo, IL 61231 

Bill Lee 
39,14 15th St 
Moline. IL 61265 

James Lee 

2800 Central Road 

Rollins Meadows, IL 60008 

Samuel J Leopardo 
806 S Walnut 
Arlington Hts v , IL 60005 

Dr Ella C Leppert 
704 S L>nn Street 
Champaign. IL 61820 

Ann Levi 

D46 Michigan. 1-South 
Evanston. IL 60202 

C Patrick Lewis 
William Raincy Harper 
Palatine. IL 60067 

James E Lewis 
1715 E 9lst St. 
Chicago. IL 60617 

John P Lewis 
820 Northhampton 
Woodstock, IL 60008 

Harold Limper 
4201 Shirley Drive 
Belleville. IL 62223 



Donald H Lindstrom 
1165 Mohtor Road 
Aurora, IL 60505 

Lenore Lipkln 

4250 Marine Drive, 1728 

Chicago, IL 60613 

Low el Livezey 
7245 S. Merrill Ave 
Chicago, IL 60649 

Larry Lock 

212 E. Church St. 

Kewanee, IL 61443 

Ilyse Lopatin 

2146 W. Greystone Place 
Hoffman Estates. IL 60172 

Jerry Luallen 

1515 Winthrop Lane 

Rockford, IL 61107 

Alvin Lubov 
8933 N Ewing 
Evanston, IL 60203 

William Q, Lucas 
6326 N. Hermitage 
Chicago, IL 60660 

Patricia A. Luecke 
10833 S Harlem 
Worth, IL 60482 

Richard T. Lumby 
1467 Winter Drive 
Freeport, IL 61032 

Wilma J. Lund 
1106 S 2nd Avenue 
Aledo, IL 61231 

Howard C Lund vail 
4248 Saratoga Ave , K307 
Downers Grove. IL 60515 

Ray Lussenhop 

730 N Harvey Avenue 

Oak Park. IL 6O302 

Annette C. Lux 

1380 Getzelmann Drive 

Elgin, IL 60120 

Sister Mary Lydla 

St Thomas Aquinas Conv, 

Knox. IN 46534 

Thomas L Lyons 
2636 W 97th St. 
Evergreen Park. IL 60642 

Leland McAlister 
3430 23rd Avenue 
Moline, IL 61265 

John F McAtcer 
408 Alden Drive 
Normal. IL 61761 

Kate McCauley 
616 West Arlington 
Chicago. IL 60614 

John W McClarey 
427 North Lincoln 
Cerro Gordo, IL 81818 

Donald E McClurc 
1905 Harding Drive 
Urbana, IL 61801 

James C McConnell 
812 Sherwood Place 
Joltct. IL 60435 

McDougal, Llttell & C. 
P O Box 1667 
Evanston, IL 60204 
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Kathleen A McGrath 
807- 17th St. 
Bettendorf, IA 52722 

Edward F. McGraw II 
96 Van Buren, No. 12 
Peoria, IL 61603 

Jo&eoh F McGuire 
612 Haines 

Champaign. IL 61820 

Wayne R. McKee 
2019 Belmont Avenue 
Joliet, IL 60432 

Janet S. McLaughlin 
2333 Schiller Ave. 
Wilmette. IL 60091 

William P. McLemore 
Governors St Univ. 
Park Forest So.. IL 60466 

Helen McLendon 

709 E. Michigan. Apt. 6B 

Wheaton. IL 60187 

Sr. Judith T. McNulty 

1103 40th St 

Rock island. IL 61201 

Allan MacLear 
547 Jackson Ave. 
River Forest, IL 60306 

Carol W. Madden 
1607 S Seventh Ave. 
May wood. IL 60153 

Sr. Jane Madejczyke 
2910 W. Logan 
Chicago, IL 60647 

EUen M. Madigan 

12559 S 7lst Ct. 

Pal 06 Heights. IL 60463 

David L. Maish 
631 6lst Street 
LaGrange, IL 60525 

Larry G. Manning 
14 Elm wood 

LaGrange Park, IL 60625 

Shirley S. Mantlo 
1825 Lincoln Plaz 2403 
Chicago. IL 60614 

Marlst Soc Stud. Dept 
Marist High School 
Chicago, IL t>0t>55 

Joseph C. Marrone 
2&>l Junquil Lane 
Woodndge. LL 60515 

Donald F. Marston 

R 3, 4452 Wilt -wood Lane 

Rocklord. IL 61 103 

Virginia Martin 
P O. Uox 151 
Rosevnle, U, 61473 

Virginia Mattes 
220A Horcb Avenue 
Zion, IL 6001ft 

Sr Marcella Maurer 
800»3 S 5th. Uo\ H80 
Springhcid. IL 62705 

Patricia Maxwell 
425 N. Michigan 
Chicago. IL 60611 
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Marie-Elena Mazzuca 
1635 N. 78th Court 
Elmwood Park, IL 60635 

Karen L Meier 
2230V 3 Ripley street 
Davenport, lA 52803 

Cletus Mclchlor 
1532 28»»' ^trx-et 
Ruck Uund. IL 61201 

Maxene G. Mercer 

2044 37th St 

Rock Island. IL 61901 

Ruth Merz 
9 South 88th 
Belleville. IL 62223 

Lawrence E. Metcalf 
1501 Western Ave. 
Champaign, IL 61820 

David L. Meyer 
941 Walnut St. 
Belvidere, IL 61008 

Charles J. Meyers 

1300 Ridgewood Dr. 
Highland Park. IL 60035 

Walter A. Mickler, Jr. 
1109 N. Cherry St. 
Galesburg, IL 61401 

Frank MUkent 
Horizon Campus 
Zion. IL 60099 

F Gene MlUer 

Western Lab Sen., WIU 

Macomb, IL 61455 

Harry Miller 
Southern 111 Univ. 
Caroondale. IL 62901 

Henrietta H. Miller 
1417 Eimdale Ave.. 2A 
Chicago. IL 60660 

Jack Miller 
Moane High School 
Mollne, IL 61265 

James A. Miller 
Box :i73 

Vermont, IL 61484 

James S Mlllikan 

845 E. 57th St , No 1 

Chicago. IL 60637 

Larry E Mings 

Lake Park High School 

Roselle, IL 60172 

Jerry K. Mitchell 
Waterloo Unit 5 
Waterloo, IL 62298 

Margaret M. Mongoven 
2237 Homer Stioet 
Chicago, IL 60647 

Anna Moore 
960 Sixth Ave 
Aurora, IL 6U505 

Robert E. Moore 

1301 Gilbert Ave 
Downers Grove, II. 60515 

Thomas Moorman 
933 N Oak wood Ave. 
Lake Foreat, IL 60045 



G. F. Morford 
183 N. Dennis 
Decatur. IL 62522 

Nicholas G. Morlson 
1965 N. Lincoln Ave 
Chicago, IL 60614 

Peter Morrison 

3633 N California Ave. 

Chicago. IL 60618 

John S. Morton 

18 Bender Rd. 

Park Forest. IL 60466 

Mary H. Muldoon 
5448 N. Sawyer 
Chicago. IL 60625 

Ema E. Murphy 
105 Orchard Drive 
Belleville. IL 62221 

Thomas G. Murray 
503 W. Dixon St. 
Polo, IL 61064 

Larae Muselman 

740 E. Shore Dr.. Apt 3 

Pekln. IL 61554 

J. Barney Neahaus 
1003 East Warren vllle 
Lisle, IL 60532 

Alvtn Nebelsick 

3012 Old St. LouU Rd. 

Belleville. IL 62223 

Virgil A. Newlin 
1007 Mary Street 
Pekln. IL 61554 

J. Newman 
440 Aurora 
NaperviUe. IL 60540 

Margaret Nier 
Evanston TWP H. S. 
Eva niton, IL 60202 

N. Estrn. 111. Univ. Lib. 
Bryn. Mawr. St. LouU Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60625 

Walter J. Nowicki 
15225 S. Oak Road 
Oak Forest. IL 60452 

Robert Oakes 

101 West Cerro Gordo 

Decatur, IL 62523 

Eileen M. O'Brien 
3126 N. 77th Ave. 
Elmwood Park, IL 60635 

Doris J. O'Connor 
616 West Patterson 
Chicago, IL 60613 

Carol Olesen 

4108 11th St 

East Moune. IL 61244 

Thomas R. Oiler 
417 Meadow Lane 
Libertyville. IL 60048 

Phyllis Olmstead 
281 North wood Rd. 
Riverside. IL 60546 

Dr. Arthur A. Olaen 
1333 Parkview Drive 
Macomb, IL 61455 
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Marjorie A. Olson 
Route 2. Box 189 
Barrtngton. IL 60010 

Sr. Lou anna M. Orth 
3000 N. Mango Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60634 

Janice Overley 

2234 Goebbert Rd. 422 

Arlington His.. IL 60005 

Lorraine Owles 
433 W. Harrison 
Oak Park. IL 60304 

Thomas A. Parker 
1001 McHenry Ave. 
Woodstock. IL 60096 

Gordon Pasley 
624 Hill Brook 
Qulncy. IL 62301 

William Petersen 
1219 E. Londen 
Wheaton. IL 60187 

Fred Patterson 
College Lake County 
Grayslake. IL 60030 

Jamea Patier 

730 E. Shore Drive 

Pekin. IL 61554 

Randolph Pavlik 

19939 Mokena St.. Bx. 701 

Mokena. IL 60448 

Harmon E. Peaco 
21 W. Paddock Street 
Crystal Lake. IL 60014 

John C. Penney er 
5221 Meyer Dr. 
Lisle. IL 60532 

Thyra Perry 
1174 25th Street 
Mollne. IL 61265 

Ed Peter hoff 
509 9th Ave. 
Hampton, IL 61256 

Connie M. Peters 

162 Swallow 

Blooming dale. IL 6O106 

William A. Peters 
2238 Downing Ave. 
Westchester. IL 60153 

Warren J. Petersen 
Box 121 

MorrUonvllle. IL 62546 

Larry Peterson 
50 Burr Oak Ct. 
Lake Zurich, IL 60047 

Irene C. Phillips 
519 Kisher Avenue 
Rockford. IL 61103 

Ann M. Pictor 
720',i W. Edwards 
Springfield, IL 62704 

Rita M. Pierce 
158 S. Sycamore 
EI Paso. IL 61738 

Gerald Piers on 
Eastern III. Universtty 
Charleston, IL 61920 



Katherine Pigott 
1200 W, College 
.Ueksonville, IL 62650 

Jane A. Ping 

314 South Oak 
Arthur. IL 61911 

Sr. Mary J. Pod rata 
2940 West 40th Place 
Chicago. IL 60632 

John Pomatto 
6N600 Medinah Road 
Roselle, IL 60172 

Al Popowltz 
422 N. ScoviUe 
Oak Park. IL 60302 

William E Porter, Jr. 
1501 S. Harlem. A-106 
Forest Park. IL 60130 

Frederic J. Pottinger 
944 Arbor Lane 
Glenview. IL 60025 

Christine M. Powell 
539 S. Cedar St. 
Palatine. IL 60067 

Daniel Powell 

2025 Sherman Avenue 

Evanston. IL 60201 

John Prater 

1001 South Spring Ave 

LaGrande. IL 60525 

Susan Preglow 
6349 N. Oriole 
Chicago. IL 60631 

Alan & Prochaska 

315 Salem 

Arlington Hts.. IL 60005 

Virginia Puchner 
3500 Calwagner 
Franklin Park. IL 00131 

Lucille Pur cell 
2084 East William 
Decatur. IL 62521 

Earl G. Pyle 

1980 Berkeley Road 

Highland Park. IL 60035 

George Quackenbos 
411 Sheraton Drive 
Belleville. IL 62223 

Frances Rablnowitz 
1760 Clifton 

Highland Park. IL 60035 

George W. Rader 
722 W. Buena 
Chicago. IL 60613 

Steven Radovich 
1823 46th Street 
Mollne. IL 61265 

Dennis H. RaeUke 

1107A Florida Av . No. 32 

Urbana. IL 61801 

Robert H. Ratcliffe 

Law In Amer. Soc Found 

Chicago. IL 60602 

John W. Rathbun 
308 James Parkwav 
Washington, IL 61571 



Kevin Reedy 

9605 S. Richmond Ave. 

Evergreen Park. IL 60642 



David W. Renz 
201 Thames Pkwy.. Apt. IE 
Park Ridge. IL 60068 



Norm R Repplinger 
1523 Anderson Dr. 
Palatine. IL 60067 

Donald J. Reyes 
338 Geortean Ct. 
Sycamore. IL 60178 

Charles Rezba 

408 S. Belleville St. 

Freeburg, IL 62243 

Steven A. Rlcct 

416 Circle Hill Dr.. 203 

Arlington Hts., IL 60004 

Judith A. Richards 
1904 South College 
Springfield. I L 62704 

Thomas Rife 
2901 Central 

Rolling Meadows. IL 6OO10 

Frederick Ritinger 
306 Memorial West 
Bloomington. IN 47401 

Lydia C. Robbert 

427 North Humphrey Ave. 

Oak Park, IL 60302 

James Roche 
4900 Barry 
Chicago. 11* 60641 

Robert A. Rodey 
8 Waverly Court 
Park Forest. IL 60466 

Romeo ville HS Soc St. 
Rt. 53 & Taylor Rd. 
Lock port, IL. 60441 

Edward A. Roof 
115 West Church St. 
Mascoutah. IL 62256 

Jackie Roppo 
3052 VV. 119th St. 
Merrionette Prk.. IL 60655 

Donald C. Rose 
2414 3rd St. 
Mollne. IL 61265 

Roberta D. Rosell 
2637 W. Fitch 
Chicago, IL 60645 

Daniel Roselle 

i201 Sixteenth St. N.W. 

Washington. It 20036 

Stanley Rosen 
Chicago Circle Campus 
Chicago. IL 60680 

June E. Rosencrantz 
6526 B Northwest Hwy. 
Chicago. IL 60631 

Wilbert Rosin 

755 Monroe 

Rwcr Forest. IL 60305 

Georgia P. Rountree 
133 Green Castle 
Springf^ld. I L 62707 
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Mary Lou Rowan 
10440 S. Natoma 
Chicago Ridge, IL 61525 

Eleanor Runquist 
1739 Jarvts Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60626 

Paul O. Rust 
8 Ogden Rd. 
Jacksonville, IL. 62650 

Betty Ryan 

Scott Foresman and Co. 
Glenview, IL 60025 

Daniel H. Ryan 

2500 North Crawford 

Evanston, IL 60063 

Patrick Ryan 
1129 N Massasoit 
Chicago. IL 60651 

Suzanne Ryan 
1129 N. Massasoit 
Chicago. IL 60651 

John F Ryman 
Lincoln Comm. H. S. 
Lincoln. IL 62656 

Charles E. Samec 
614 S. Clarence Ave. 
Oak Park. IL 60304 

Paul Sampson 

1268 West Marietta 

Decatur, IL 62522 

Janet Sator 

3062 North Nordica 

Chicago, IL 60634 

Cllf Sattertmvaite 
16377 Head Avenue 
Hazel Crset. IL 60429 

Kevin P. Scanlin 
7&!0 S. Kolmar 
Chicago, IL 60652 

J. Schaertl 

6822 Magoun Ave. 

Hammond, IN 46323 

Helena Schafcr 
4034 Stearns Ave 
Granite City, IL 62040 

Kenneth Schaller 
933 N. Patton St. 
Arlington HU , IL 60004 

Schaumburg Twp Elem 
Comm. Cons School Dlst. 54 
SchaumbuiR. IL 60172 

Sy Schesta 
Morton West H.S. 
Bcrw>n, IL 60402 

Denny L, Schillings 

404 Huron St. 

Park Forest. IL 60466 

J R Schneider 
1000 North Wolf Rd. 
Northlake. IL 60164 

Virginia Schnepf 

Dept. Elem. Ed 111. State 

Noimal. IL 61761 

James E. Schnitz 
9205 Potter Road 
Des Plaines. IL 60016 
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Ralph A. Schuler 
828 S Lombard 
Oak Park. IL 60304 

Carl H. Schupmann 
517 Sherman St. 
Downers Grove. IL 60515 

Carl R Schwerdtfeger 
Rural Route Two 
Elizabeth. IL 61028 

John Scott 
440 Aurora 
Naperville, IL 60540 

Marjorie L. Scott 
1318 Leona Terrace 
Arlington Hgts.. IL 60005 

James P. Sczepaniak 
1317 North May St. 
Joliet, IL 60435 

Alex R. Seith 

135 S. LaSalle Ste, 2500 

Chicago, IL 6O603 

Harold E. Seiver 
Rural Route One 
Viola, IL 61486 

Leonard I* Semon 
2028 North 16th St. 
Springfield. IL 62702 

Helen Severance 

Nat l Accel. Lab., Box 500 

Batavia. IL 6051Q 

Patricia Shanka 
;<520 W 147th St 
Midlothian. IL 60445 

Phillip R. Shatto 

21 Lou Juan Dr , RR 4 

Edwardsville IL 62025 

Jean E Shawver 
408 N. 10th St. 
Monmouth. IL 61462 

Bailey W. Shearer 
1228 Gregory Ave. 
Wilmette. IL 60091 

Jtimcs D Sheehan 
502 W. Euclid 
Arlington Hts.. IL 60004 

William R. Shirer 
19W307 6 Wimhrop Way 
Downers Grove. IL 60515 

George Shorn ody 
12345 Benck Drive 
AUsip. IL 60658 

Murray M, Short 
8 James Place 
Bloomington, IL 61701 

Arrah J. Shumaker 
1200 East Laurel 
Olney, IL (,2450 

Bernadette Anne Sigl. 
712 Berkshire Lane 
Schaumburg, IL 60172 

Delia C. Simmons 
406 Gladstone Rd. 
Jacksonville, IL 62650 

Ida H. Simmons 
1322»/2 Hinman 
Evanston, IL 60201 



Carol Slmone 
6551 North Chlcora 
Chicago, IL 60643 

Marvin Dale Simpson 
RR 3, Ashley Road 
Mount Vernon, IL 62864 

Kenneth Singer 

Bd. of Ed., 228 N. LaSalle 

Chicago. IL 60601 

Len Sirotzki 

1621 West Norwell Lane 

Schaumburg, IL 60172 

Mrs. Lester Skaggs 

359 Osage St. 

Park Forest, IL 60466 

Sr. Jessica Slack 

7659 South Linder Ave 

Burbank. IL 60459 

Francis E. Sloat 
7026 174th Place 
Tinley Park. IL 60477 

James R. Smith 

246 Arrowhead 

Park Forest. IL 60466 

Robert F. Smith 
1919 S. Ashland 
Chicago. IL G0600 

Shirley J. Smith 
5932 S. Karlov Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60G29 

Thaddeus Smith 
9575 Terrace Place 
Des Plaines. IL 60016 

Mrs. John A Sinithers 
741 23rd Ave. O. 
Moline, IL 61265 

Ethel L. Snider 
Rural Route One 
Tuscola. IL 61953 

James Snopko 
325 Norwalk Rd 
Springfield. IL 62704 

Cal D. Snow 
Box 233 

Rome. IL 61562 

Chris Sny 

2117 Vernon Drive 

Elgin, IL 60120 

Ruth Sohn 

8.tt S. Glenwood 

Springfield. IL 62704 

Charlotte Sonnenleld 
:;930 N. Pine Grove 
Chicago. IL 60613 

David Scvereen 
11102 84th Ave. 
Palos Hills. IL 60465 

Richard C Sparks 
1609 S. Greenwood 
Park Ridge. IL 60068 

William G. Spear 
3900 Glenview Rd 
Glenview. IL 60025 

Patricia Spencer 
323G N Natchez 
Chicago. IL 60634 
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Charles R. Spillner 
866 Hillandalc Dr. 
Antioeh. IL 60002 

James Spivey 
10332 S McVicker 
Chicago Ridge, IL 60415 

Arthur W. Sprague. Jr. 
216 S. Park Rd 
LaG range. IL 60525 

William Sprague 
Lvons Township U.S. 
LaGrange, IL 60525 

Jan Staker 
Rural Route Two 
Morton. IL 61550 

William Starkey 

Notre Dame High School 

Qulncv, !L 62301 

AJbin R Stasiak 

3633 N. California Ave 

Chicago. IL 60618 

Lorraine A, Stastny 
6039 South Talman 
Chicago. IL 60629 

Sharon Steberl 

6335 N, Wmthrop 404 

Chicago, IL 60660 

Clarence Stegmeler 
15030 Myrtle Avenue 
Harvey, IL 60425 

John J. Steinbach 
113 E. Central 
Lombard, IL 60148 

Donovan Stetner 
508 Maple 
Greenville, IL 62246 

Mary Stephany 
4512 Grace 

Schiller Park, IL 00176 

Terry L. Stevi* 
165 Dartmoor Dr, 
Crystal Lake. IL 60014 

William P. Stewart 
1624 Washington Ave. 
Wilmette. IL 60091 

Muriel Stone 
5612 S. Lee 

Downers Grove. IL 60515 

Paul Storbeck 
340 West Austin 
Ubertyvllle, IL 60048 

Edward Storke 
812 Webster Avenue 
Wheaton, IL 60187 

Eleanor Straub 
913 Hickory Lane 
Napervillc, IL 60540 

Elizabeth G. Strejcek 
1336 S Clarence 
Berwyn, IL 60402 

Harlan W. SufOeld 
803 N Division 
Harvard. IL 60033 

Lorraine F. SuplnsW 
3347 South May St 
Chicago, IL 60608 



L. Jack Swanson 
Lowpoint-Washburn JR HI 
Washburn, !L 61570 

J, Timothy Sward 
1234 N. Academy 
Galesburg, IL 61401 

Herman J. Sweeney 
300 W. Washington. 914 
Chicago. IL 60606 

Kevin J Swick 
Rural Route One 
Carbondalc, IL 62901 

Mel Swiedarke 
100 E. Edwards St. 
Springfield. IL 62704 

Rosemary Tabak 
1077 Tower Rd. 
WJnnctka. IL 60093 

Mary Anne Taylor 
6921 S, Oglesby Ave. 
Chicago. IL 60649 

Sister M Therese 
1444 W. Division St. 
Chicago. IL 60622 

Gerald R. Thomas 
909 N. Beverly Lane 
Arlington Hgts. IL 60004 

Marguerite Thomas 
411 11th St. 
Rochelle. IL 61068 

Dcane C. Thompson 
2205 Kingston D r , 
Wheaton, IL 60187 

Herbert C. Thompson 
1600 29th St. 
Moltne, IL 61265 

Beraro Tierney 

29 North Broadway 

Joliet, IL 60435 

Janet K. Tobey 
404 Hillcrest Lane 
Lombard, IL 60148 

Judith Tompkins 
228 Vernon Dr. 
Bolingbrook. IL 60439 

George Torhan 

4115 Homerlee 

East Chicago. IN 46312 

Randall A. Toth 
2&t9 W. 44th St. 
Chicago. IL 60632 

William D. Ulmer 
Box 367 
Avon, IL 61415 

William Unzicker 
482 S. Edward 
Decatur. IL 62522 

Nancy Lee Van Laten 
U946 S Hamlin 
AJsip. IL 60658 

Nora Jean Van Laten 
11946 South Hamlin 
Alsip, IL 60658 

John R. Varland 
104 North Michigan 
Villa Park. IL 60181 



David D. Victor 
586 Saylor Ave. 
Elmhurst. IL 60126 

Sister Victorian 
Lourdes High School 
Chicago. IL 60629 

William F, Vicrling 
404 S College Ave, 
Aledo, IL 61231 

Sister M, Viola 

1023 West 32nd Place 

Chicago. IL 60608 

Eleanor Volberding 
Northern III. Univ. 
DeKalb. IL 60115 

Laverne Volbrecht 
415 N, Oak St. 
Itasca. IL 60143 

Camille Vrhel 

355 North Delaplaine 

Riverside. IL 60546 

David H. Waldschmidt 
340 White Oak Lane 
Winnetka, II. 6O093 

Robert C. Walter 
8907 Saratoga Dr. 
Bridgeview. IL 60459 

Frances S. Watklns 
Danville High School 
Danville, IL 61832 

Mary S. Watson 
2324 Peoria Road 
Springfield. IL 62702 

Mildred C. Werner 

23 South Home Avenue 

Park Ridge, IL 60068 

J, W. Wheatley 
Central School 
Centralla, IL 62801 

Soc Studies/West H S. 
1940 N. Rockton Avenue 
Rocklord, IL PI 103 

Joseph L. White 
1106 N. State 
Bloomington, IL 61701 

Richard J, White 

Rich Central High School 

Olympia Fields. IL 69461 

Robert S, White 
509 W. California 
Urbana, IL 61801 

Stanley White 
1019 Illinois Ave, 
Ottawa. IL 61350 

Sr. Louanne Wlllette 
5485 S. WoodlaWn 
Chicago, IL 60615 

Mary A. Williams 

2935 Market St. 

East St. Louis, IL 62907 

Donald W. Wills 

28 Pleasant View Dr. 

Forrest. IL 61741 

Barbara W. Wilson 
Rural holute 5, Box 99 
Mount Vernon, IL 62864 
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Carolyn Wilson 
3008 Onio St. 
Stcger, IL 60475 

Mary J Wilson 
517 »_> Gibson St. 
Eau Claire, WI 54701 

Helen Winslow 

401 E Chicago St.. 510 

Elgin. IL 60120 

Cleo Wood 

324 E. Kenwood Ave. 
Decatur. IL 62526 

Thomas Woodward 
611 S Morgan 
Olney,, IL 62450 

Dale D Workman 
609 Addison Street 
Chicago. IL 60613 



Chuck Wyne 

Rt 5, Box 262 139th St 

Loekport, IL 60441 

Phyuu m Vahnke 
505 Division St 
Plainfieid, IL 60544 

Allan H Yamakawa 

435 N Miehitfar Rm. 654 

Chicago, IL GOtSll 

Julius R. Yashon 
6923 N Kenton 
Uncolnvvood. IL 60646 

Thomas Yocier 

411 Normal Avenue 

Normal, IL 61761 

Vernon L Young 
807 Union Drive 
Park Forest So . IL 60466 



William J. Zakavec 
4122 S Ridgeland 
Stickney, IL 60402 

Albert Zeblo 
709 Keebler 
Collinsville, IL 62234 

Robert A. Zell 
15405 Linden Drive 
Oak Forest, IL 60452 

Frank W Zid 
411 Naperville ltd 
Clarendon Hills, IL 60514 

Mike Zimmerman 
5512 Plaza Dr 
Peoria, IL 61614 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION (1974-75) 



(Mr., Mrs , Miss, Dr.) 



First Name Initial 


Last Name 




"Street 








City State 




Zip" " 




PObltlOl 


Membership- 


□ 


□ 


Types of Memberships: 








Regular Illinois Council Membership 


$ 4.00 


□ 


□ 


Student Illinois Council Membership 


$ 1.00 


□ 


□ 


National Council Membership 
Subscribing 


$1500 


□ 


□ 


Comprehensive 


$25 00 


□ 


□ 


Student 


$ 5.00 


□ 


□ 


Make >our check payable to Illinois Council 


for The Socia 


Studies. 





Send your dues to: 

MR. F GENE MILLER 
317 Jan a Road 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 

The advantage of paying your NCSS dues through your state organization 
js that ILLINOIS COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES receives $1.00 
for each NCSS member who pays through the state organization. 



We welcome institutional memberships 



